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News Notes and Editorial Comments 


PRESIDENT HUGHES’ 
PROMOTION 


All members of the North Central As- 
sociation will be interested to know that 
Dr. R. M. Hughes, former president of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, has 
been called to the presidency of the Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. Happily, 
Dr. Hughes’ relation with the North 
Central Association will not be inter- 
rupted by the change of position. 


“FOOTBALL PLAYERS WANTED” 


A year ago the North Central Associa- 
tion raised a committee to make a study 
of the athletic situation in colleges. It 
may be of interest to that committee, and 
to others, to note the policy adopted by 
one university in respect to a certain 
phase of the general question of athlet- 
ics. Below is printed (with certain 
proper names deleted) a facsimile of a 
postal card which came to the desk of 
the Editor a few days ago. The card 
was printed, not typed, (thus indicating 
that large numbers of like forms were 
issued and sent broadcast through the 
mails) and was directed to “Any Good 
Football Player, , Illinois.” An 
exact reproduction of this card (partly 
deleted ) follows. It reads: 


Football Players Wanted 
The University of Business, 


, Missouri, desires to get in touch 
with a few more football players. If 
you are interested in playing football or 
know of a good football player who is 
interested in playing, we would like to 
hear from you by return mail. When 
you answer, be sure to state the con- 
ditions under which you might join our 
football team immediately. 

“The University’s 1926 
schedule included such teams as_ the 
Haskell Indians, St. Louis University, 
Kirksville Osteopaths, Des Moines Still 
College of Osteopathy, Kansas City 
American Legion, etc. Our 1927 schedule 
calls for games with all these teams ex- 
cept the Indians. We have to have real 
football players. If you feel that you 
can play football, we want to hear from 
you. It probably would be well to let 
us hear from you regardless of your 
record. We then can disetiss every phase 
of your enrollment and cooperation, and 
probably reach an agreement. Mail your 
letter to se Press , Missouri.” 

Probably one should say that the uni- 
versity in question, although in North 
Central territory, is not a member of the 
North Central Association. Still, the 


isy 


policy employed by it raises the thought . ~ 
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as to whether there may not be a con- 
siderable amount of questionable prac- 
tice of a similar sort within other insti- 
tutions. 


Recently a circular was received from 
one of our American magazines which 
is worthy of perusal by all school people. 
It reads: 


What Our Children Learn 
A number of new instruments of edu- 
cation have come into the field in recent 
years and some of the older ones have 
adopted new appeals to the interest of 
the young. The newspapers and maga- 


’ zines are now used in the schools, while 


tabloids, the funny page, the picture sec- 
tion, the movies and the radio offer their 
respective wares at every turn and cor- 
ner. Is the child properly guided and 
guarded in the whirl of miscellaneous 
influences, or is he left to make his own 
selection from the sound, the sordid, the 


worthwhile and the superficial? In what . 


direction are his tastes leading him? 
With a view to ascertaining what our 
youth are interested in and how he satis- 
fies his tastes, the Review of Reviews 
gave a test toward the end of the last 
school term. The test was composed of 
seventy questions relating to persons pro- 
minent in various fields, important po- 
litical, social and economic events, sub- 
jects of public interest and photos of 
persons and various scenes for identifi- 
cation. The test was sent to all schools 
which requested it and large numbers 
were distributed. The results indicated 
clearly the potent influence of the movie, 
the tabloid and the sport column and 
showed startlingly the need of attention 
to the more sober but deeper aspects of 


.current life. 


Ignorance of basic facts and signifi- 


cant events is shocking. A large per- | 
centage of students state that they read 


only the funny page or sports section 
of the paper. High school students 
generally know who is governor of their 
respective states, but a small percentage 
do not possess even this minimum of 
knowledge. Edison was identified by the 
largest number, and Valentino, Mrs. 
Coolidge and Gertrude Ederle by smaller 
numbers in the order named, while Root, 
Hughes and Queen Marie fell hopelessly 
behind. The claim to fame of Ty Cobb, 
Aimee McPherson, Gene Tunney and 
Suzanne Lenglen is known to about one- 
third of those tested, but Bernard Shaw, 
Leonard Wood and Parkes Cadman are 
below the horizon. President Coolidge’s 
policies and the third term tradition are 
unknown and will have no bearing on his 
political prospects. Reparations are 
generally a mystery and to many Nicar- | 
auga is in South America, Mexico or 
Panama. 

The interests of youth are obviously 
becoming more diverse, but can they not 
be directed more advantageously in 
school and home? 

Does the above indictment hold for 
the typical school in the North Central 
Association? It might be worth while 
for principals to test their students and 
learn definitely. 


THE CURRICULUM REPRINTS 


The Commission on Unit Courses and 
Curricula has provided a goodly supply © 
of reprints for all the curriculum ma-_ 
terials, which appeared in the March is-_ 
sue of the Quarterly. It is eager that 
every teacher in every secondary school. 
in the North Central Association shall 
have these reprints and shall report on 
their values. Will not, therefore, all 


: 
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schools which have not ordered this ma- 
terial, please do so at once. Direct your 
order to C. O. Davis, North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly, 420 University High 
School Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The following reprints are available: 
(1) English, (2) French, (3) Latin, (4) 
General Science and Biology, (5) 
Physics and Chemistry, (6) Home 
Economics, and (7) Physical Education. 
The price is $.10 per reprint or $.50 the 
seven reprints bound together. 


CARNEGIE GRANT FOR WORK OF 
COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES AND MARYLAND 


A grant of $10,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation has been received by the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land for the support of the work of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools. This 
subvention makes possible the survey of 
secondary schools within the territory as 
a first step in the preparation of an 
Acredited List. 

There are more than 3200 public and 
private secondary schools in the territory 
all of which have been invited to make 
application for membership on the list. 
The grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion makes it possible for the Commis- 
sion to render this service without any 
expense to the schools. In view of the 
fact that the grant will cover the expense 
of the work for about one year, it is 
quite important that all secondary schools 
within the territory of the Middle States 
and Maryland, that wish to participate 
in this service, should make application 
at once to the Chairman of the Commis- 
ion on Secondary Schools. Nearly a 
nousand schools have made application 
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since April 15. Standards, questionaire 
forms, and general information will be 
sent out to all schools that have made 
application before the close of the cur- 
rent year. Inquiries concerning any 
phase of the accrediting program may 
be secured from the Chairman of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools, 109 
Bennett Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUR GALLERY 
Kendric. Gs“ Babcock; Ph--D., .1b-D; 


was born in South Brookfield, New 
York, September 8, 1864. His early edu- 
cation was gained in the schools of his 
native state but his undergraduate work 
in college was done at the University of 
Minnesota, from which institution he re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree in 1889. 
Later he studied at Harvard University, 
receiving therefrom the degrees of A. M. 
and Ph. D. Roanoke College, Virginia, 
conferred on him the degree of LL. D. 
in 1914, 

Dr. Babcock has had a varied profes- 
sional career. For four years he taught 
in country schools in New York; for 
four years he was instructor in history 
and old English in the University of 
Minnesota; for eight years he was > 
assistant professor of American _his- 
tory and political science in the Uni- 
versity of California; for seven years 
he was president and professor of 
history in the University of Arizona; for 
three years he was a specialist in higher 
education in the United States Bureau 
of Education, Washington; and for 
fourteen years has been dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences in the 
University of Illinois. 

Dr. Babcock is the author of several 
books and of numerous magazine articles _ 
and monographs. Among his books are: 
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Rise of American Nationality and Scan- 
dinavian Elements in the United States. 

Dr. Babcock’s connection with the 
North Central Association dates back a 
number of years. He has served the 
Association both as chairman and secre- 
tary of the Commission on Higher In- 
stitutions ; as a member of the Executive 
Committee, of the Reviewing Committee, 
and of the Committee on Modifications 
of the Constitution; and has, at every 
annual session for a dozen years or more, 
been a forceful leader on the floor and 
in the lobby of the Association 


John Elbert Stout, Ph. D., was born 
on a farm in Iowa; attended the public 
schools of that state; took his A. B. 
degree from Cornell College and his 
Ph. M. and Ph. D. degrees from the 
University of Chicago; taught in rural 
schools and served in several administra- 
tive places in connection with the public 
schools; was professor of education in 
Cornell College and taught in summer 
sessions in the University of Illinois and 
the University of Chicago. He has also 
served as a member of the Iowa School 
Commission and has been president of 
the Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 
Dr. Stout’s present position is that of 
professor of educational administration 
and dean of the School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, II- 
linois. 

Dr, Stout has been actively connected 
with the North Central Association for 
many years and has been a member of 
the Commission on Unit Courses and 
Curricula since its organization. For a 
number of years he also served as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Reorgani- 


_ zation of Secondary School Curricula 


and is still a member of that committee. 


Indeed much of the fine work done by 
the Association in curriculum reorganiza-_ | 
tion is directly traceable to the sugges- | 
tions and work of Dr. Stout. 


Albert Alison Reed, A. M., has been 
actively connected with the North Cen- | 
tral Association for twenty years, not 
having missed a single annual meeting | 
since 1907. During all this time Mr. | 
Reed has been connected with the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools, having 
served on innumerable committees of 
that Commission and having also, for 
five years, been chairman of that Com- 
mission. In 1926-1927, he was chairman 
of the important committee dealing with 
the restatement of college entrance re- 
quirements—the report appearing in the 
September issue of the Quarterly. 

Mr. Reed was born in Pennsylvania, 
was educated in Illinois and Nebraska, 
holds two degrees from the University 
of Nebraska, and has done additional 
graduate work there and at Columbia 
University. At present Mr. Reed is pro- 
fessor of secondary education and uni- | 
versity examiner in the University of | 

| 
| 


Nebraska. Indeed, he has been in 
charge of accredited relations for that 
university, either as inspector of accred- | 
ited schools or as university examiner, | 
since 1907. | 

Before taking his present position Mr. | 
Reed served in various teaching and ad- | 
ministrative positions in Nebraska and | 
Iowa, including twelve years of service — 
as superintendent of schools in Crete — 
and in Superior, Nebraska. He is now — 
numbered among the older and more ex- — 
perienced men of the Association. 


Hubert G. Childs, Ph. D., claims Min- _ 


nesota as his native state, although In- — 
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diana has known him as a son and edu- 
cator during recent years. 

Dr. Childs secured his early education 
in Minnesota, taking his B. S. degree 
from the university of that state. His 
A. M. degree was granted by Stanford 
University and his Ph. D. by Columbia 
University. 

After serving as teacher, principal, and 
superintendent in the schools of Min- 
nesota for thirteen years, Dr. Childs was 
instructor of psychology and education 
in the Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers for one year and then was 
called to Indiana University. Since 1913 
therefore, Dr. Childs has been professor 
of secondary education in that University 
He has also taught in summer schools, 
outside Indiana, as follows: 1906-1911, 
State Normal School, Mankato, Min- 
nesota; 1912, University of Montana; 
1926, Territorial Normal School, Hono- 
lulu, T. H. Dr. Childs is also the author 
of several books and of numerous maga- 
zine articles. 

In his relations with the North Central 
Association Dr. Childs has been chair- 
man of the Indiana State Committee 
since 1914 and was secretary of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools from 
1925-1927, when ill health forced him to 
relinquish the task. He has also served 
on numerous committees and has helped 
to formulate many standards and com- 
‘mittee reports. 

At present Dr. Childs is on leave of 
absence from the University of Indiana, 
seeking to regain his health and strength. 


F. C. Landsittel, Ph. D., is a Buckeye 
by birth. He secured his undergraduate 
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education in the public schools of Ohio, 
at Hiram College and in Ohio University. 
His graduate work has been done in 
Ohio University, Ohio State University, 
and Columbia University, his last degree 
that of Doctor of Philosophy, being se- 
cured at Ohio State University in 1926. 
Dr. Landsittel began his teaching work 
in the public schools of Ohio; was 
superintendent of schools in Ohio for 
seven years; was professor in the State 
Normal College of Ohio University for 
six years; and since 1918 has been as- 
sistant professor of education in the 
Ohio State University. For more than 
a dozen years, too, Dr. Landsittel has 
been connected with the school inspec- 
torial work of Ohio, part of the time re- 
presenting Ohio University and Ohio 
State University and part of the time 
representing the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Besides, Dr. Land- 
sittel was for one semester, 1919-1920, 
director of the Ohio School Revenue In- 
quiry carried on under the auspices of 
the Ohio State Teachers Association. 
His publications include Observation 
Record Book in the Study of Education 
and numerous articles in educational 
journals. - ‘ 
Dr. Landsittel has been active in North 
Central Association circles since 1918. 
He has served as a member of the special 
Junior High School Committee, 1919- 
1925; was chairman of the State Com- 
mittee for Ohio, 1919-1925; and was a 
member of the Executive Committe in 
1925-1926. His articles entitled, “The 
Junior High School Under the In- 
fluence of College Entrance Require- 
ments,” appeared in the Quarterly in 
September last (Vol. II, No. 2). 
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The Cost of Education in Liberal Arts Colleges 


Report PREPARED By FLOYD W. REEVES, University or KENTUCKY, 
FOR THE COMMITTEE 


I. Scope of the Investigation. 


In January, 1927, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the Commission on Institu- 
tions of Higher Education of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools to make a study of 
certain phases of educational cost in a 
number of liberal arts colleges holding 
membership with the association. The 
speaker served as secretary of this com- 
mittee, and directed the investigations. 
The data upon which this report is based 
were obtained by means of personal 
visits to seventeen institutions located in 
ten states. The institutions from which 
data were obtained are listed below: 
Antioch College 
Bethany College 
Carleton College 
Coe College 
Concordia College 
Culver-Stockton College 
Drake University 
Eureka College 
Evansville College 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
Hamline University 
Hiram College 
Huron College 
Macalister College 
Phillips University 
‘St. Olaf College 
: Wabash College 

_ Twelve of these institutions were 
visited during the months of January and 
bruary, 1927. The other five had been 
rveyed by the speaker and some data 
2 


IG 
ae 


collected prior to the request for this cost 
study. 

The time available for the preparation 
of this report did not permit the inclu- 
sion of all seventeen institutions in every 
phase of the investigation. In some of 
the comparisons made nine colleges only 
are included, while in others, data are 
presented for thirteen institutions. Below 
is a list of the topics discussed in this 
report. 

1. Salary expenditures in the junior 
college and senior college divisions of 
four-year liberal arts colleges. 

2. Current educational expenditures in 
the junior college and senior college di- 
visions of four-year liberal arts colleges. 

3. Current educational expenditures 
in four-year liberal arts colleges, with 
junior college and senior college divisions 
combined. 

4. Relation between sources of income 
and current educational expenditures. 

5. Relation between endowment in- 
come and instructional salaries. 

6. Relation between current educa- 
tional expenditures and_ instructional! 
salaries. 


Il. Salary Costs in the Junior College 
and Senior College Divisions of 


Four-Year Liberal Arts Colleges. 


Salaries were distributed to the junior — 


Oo a a eS 


college and senior college divisions of the | 


four-year colleges of liberal arts upon 


the basis of the amount of time expended 


_in connection with the work of the 
several classes and class sections. Due to 
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‘the fact that most institutions permit 
senior college students to carry junior 
college courses in considerable numbers 
and in many instances also permit junior 
college students to carry courses designed 
primarily for senior college students, the 
classification of courses as junior college 
Or senior college courses, as a basis for 
the distribution of salaries to these divi- 
sions, is not a satisfactory method of pro- 
cedure. 

As a means of obtaining data upon the 
basis of which teaching loads could be 
satisfactorily distributed, all instructors 
in each of nine of the colleges were re- 
quested to estimate the percentages of 
their respective instructional loads which 
ought to be charged to each class or class 
section taught. All time spent in connec- 
tion with the work of a class, such as 
preparation, grading papers, or student 
conferences, is considered as a part of 
the instructional load of the class. 

The salary of each instructor was then 
distributed among his classes upon the 
basis of the percentage of time given 
to the respective classes. The salary 
cost of a class includes, also, the salaries 
of readers and assistants, as well as a per- 
centage of the salary of the instructor in 
charge of the class. The salary cost of 
each class or class section in which all 
students enrolled were either freshmen 
or sophomores was then charged to the 
junior college division of the institution ; 
likewise, the salary cost of each class or 
class section in which all students en- 
rolled were either juniors or seniors was 
charged to the senior college division. 


The salary cost of each class or class sec- | 


tion having both junior college and senior 
college students enrolled was allocated to 
the junior college and senior college di- 
visions upon the basis of the percent- 


es of the class enrollment composed of 
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junior college and senior college students : 
respectively. Thus, if forty per cent of 
the students enrolled in-a class were 
classified as freshmen or sophomores, 
and sixty per cent were classified as 
juniors or seniors, forty per cent of the 
salary cost of the class was charged to 
the “junior college division and sixty per 
cent was charged to.the senior college di- 
vision. 
The salaries of officers of administra- 
tion giving part of their time to teaching 
were divided between administration and 
teaching, upon the basis of the estimates 
of these officers as to the percentages of 
time given to each of these functions. 
Deans’ salaries were classified as instruc- 
tional and distributed to the junior col- 
lege and senior college divisions in the 
same proportions as the other instruc- 
tional salaries were distributed to these 
divisions. Library salaries were not clas- 
sified as instructional salaries, but were 
included as overhead educational expen- 
ditures. 
In a majority of the institutions in- 
cluded in this report fine arts depart- 
ments are operated to serve special fine 
arts students as well as to serve students 
enrolled in the liberal arts colleges. In 
each institution where a fine arts depart- 
ment serves the needs of special students 
not enrolled for collegiate work, data 
were obtained showing the percentage 
of the total fine arts load chargeable to 
the education of students of the college . 
of liberal arts. A percentage of the fine = 
arts salary cost, equal to the percentage a 
of the fine arts load chargeable to the 
college of liberal arts, was then charged 
to the salary cost of the liberal arts col- 
lege. 
In one institution included in the re- 
port, schools of law, bible, education, and 
commerce and finance, are maintained in 


‘ 
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addition to a school of fine arts and a col- 
lege of liberal arts. The work of the 
schools of education, bible, and commerce 
and finance does not differ essentially 
from that of similar departments in the 
liberal arts colleges with which compari- 
sons are made; consequently these 
schools have been treated as a part of 
the college of liberal arts. The school of 
law, however, has not been included, since 
no other institution for which data were 
obtained offers training for law. The 
figures representing expenditures and 
student enrollments, upon the basis of 
which the salary study was made, are for 
the regular session of the school year 
1925-26. Summer session salary expendi- 
tures and enrollments were excluded in 
preparing this section of the report. 
Due to the fact that some changes have 
been made in the personnel of the teach- 
ing staff since the close of the school 
year, 1925-26, an estimate of the distribu- 
tion of the teaching loads to the several 
classes taught could not be obtained from 
some of the instructors teaching during 
1925-26. For this reason it became 
necessary to distribute the loads of these 
instructors upon some basis other than 
that of estimates of time spent upon the 
work of the several classes. In making 
this distribution consideration was given 
to the following factors: (1) the number 
of hours of teaching; (2) the number of 
student hours ; (3) the number of classes 
or class sections for which separate pre- 
paration must be made; (4) the amount 
of laboratory instruction. In measuring 
load equal weight was given to the 
factors, teaching hours and_ student 
hours. In cases where two sections of 
the same class were conducted by the 
_ same teacher, the total number of teach- 
- ing hours for these two sections was re- 
duced by 25 per cent, although the 
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student hour factor was left unchanged. 
In computing load by this method one 
and one-half hours of laboratory work 
were considered as equivalent to one 
hour of recitation or lecture, when 
student enrollments were equal. 

As a means of comparing the salary 
costs obtained by the distributions of 
teaching load upon the basis of the 
weighted measure of teaching load de- 
scribed above, with those obtained by the 
distribution of teaching load upon the 
basis of instructor’s estimates of time 
spent in connection with the work of the 
several classes, both methods were em- 
ployed in the distribution of the loads of 
approximately one hundred instructors. 
The results obtained by the use of the 
two methods showed considerable varia- 
tions in the cases of a small number of 
the instructors ; however, these variations. 
did not result in any appreciable differen- 
ces in the figures obtained for salary ex- 
penditures per student in the junior col- 
lege and senior college divisions of the 
institution. 

After completing the computation of 
the instructional salary costs for each of 
the several classes taught in an institu- 
tion, the total instructional salary costs 
of the junior college and senior college 
divisions were then obtained by finding 
the sum of the salary costs of the several 
classes charged against the junior college. 
In a similar manner, the total instruc- 
tional salary cost of the senior college 
division was obtained. The instructional 
salary costs per student in the junior col- 
lege and senior college division of an in- 
stitution were obtained by dividing the 
instructional salary cost of each divisiom 
for the regular-year session by the aver-_ 
age enrollment of the division. The — 
figures used to represent average enroll- _ 
ment in each division were the averages _ 
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of the numbers enrolled four weeks after 
the opening of the two semesters or three 
terms of the regular session. 


Table I shows the average enrollment. 


for the regular-year session, and the ex- 
penditures for instructional salaries in 
the junior college and senior college di- 
visions of nine four-year colleges of 
liberal arts for which comparable data 
were obtained for the school year 1925- 
1926. 

An analysis of the data presented in 
Table I shows that slightly more than 
two-thirds of the students enrolled in 
these institutions are classified as junior 
college students. With respect to the per- 
centages of students enrolled in the 
junior college and senior college divisions 


Table I. 
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The instructional salary expenditures 
per student range from $75 to $151 in the 
junior college divisions and from $123 to 
$326 in the senior college divisions. For 
the nine institutions combined, the in- 
structional salary expenditure per student 
is $109 for the junior college division and 
$190 for the senior college division. 

The ratios of senior college instruc- 
tional salary expenditures per student to 
junior college instructional salary ex- 
penditures per student range from 1.4 in 
Institutions Number 1 and 2, to 2.2 in 
Institution Number 9. The ratio for the 
nine institutions combined is 1.7; this 
means that for every dollar expended for 
instructional salaries for a junior college 
student, approximately one dollar and 


Average Regular-Year Enrollment, and Expenditures for Instruc- 


tional Salaries in the Junior College and Senior College Divisions 


of Nine Four-Year Colleges of Liberal Arts in 1925-1926 


Ratio 
Average Regular- Expenditures for Instructional Salaries Sen. 
_ Insti- Year Enrollment Total Per Student Col. 
tution Junior Senior Junior Senior Junior Senior to Jun.. 
Number College College College College College College Col. 
1 581 308 $69,892 $52,941 $120 $172 1.4 
2 548 391 56,493 57,633 103 147 14 
3 210 87 23,738 14,897 113 171 es ss 
4 313 175 40,530 33,836 129 193 ALS 
5 265 153 19,990 18,825 75 123 1.6 
6 918 258 77,884 40,394 85 157 1.8 
7 224 130 19,895 21,295 89 164 18 
8 300 137 34,336 31,427 114 229 2.0 
9 530 292 80,151 95,233 151 326 2.2 
Nine 3,889 1,931 $422,909 $366,481 $109 ; $190. 17 
Colleges aoe 
Combined 


respectively, the variation among the in- 
stitutions is marked. Forty-two per cent 
of the students at Institution Number 2 
are enrolled in the senior college division, 
as compared with only 22 per cent of the 
~ students enrolled in the senior college di- 
_ vision at Institution Number 6. 


seventy cents must be expended for in- 
structional salaries for a senior college 


student. i 
A comparison of the ratios presented 


in the last column of Table I with the 


enrollment figures presented in the second 
and third columns of this table makes 
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it apparent that little relationship exists 
between the number of students enrolled 
in an institution and the ratio of senior 
college to junior college instructional sal- 
ary expenditures. 


Ill. Current Educational Expenditures 
in the Junior College and Senior 
College Divisions of Four-Year 


Liberal Arts Colleges. 


Current educational expenditures in- 
clude current expenditures for instruc- 
tional salaries, administration, operation 
and maintenance of the physical plant, 
library, and student welfare. They do 
not include capital expenditures for plant 
and fixed assets, such as lands, new build- 
ings, or equipment for new buildings; 
neither do they include non-operative ex- 
penditures incurred for specially de- 
signated objects not a part of strictly 
educational work, such as expenditures 
incurred through annuity or endowment 
investments, losses incurred through din- 
ing hall or dormitory operations, expen- 
ses due to campaigns for funds, scholar- 
ship subsidies, expenditures for extra 
curricular activities, and other items of 
this nature. 

For comparative purposes, three 
methods were employed in the allocation 
of educational expenditures for all pur- 
poses except instructional salaries. Ex- 
penditures for the work of the regular 
school year were distributed to the 
junior college and senior college divi- 
sions (1) upon the basis of student en- 
rollments in the divisions, (2) upon the 
basis of instructional salaries allocated to 
these divisions ; and (3) upon a combined 
basis giving equal weight to the two fac- 
tors, instructional salaries and student 
enrollments. 

Special departments of fine arts are 


charged with a part of the overhead ex- 
penditures of an institution. Overhead 
expenditures were allocated to fine arts 
departments upon the basis of the per 
cents of the total instructional salaries 
charged to such departments. After 
this allocation had been made, a percent- 
age of the total current expenditure for 
fine arts was charged to the cost of edu- 
cating the students enrolled in the liberal 
arts college. The percentage charged to 
the education of the students of the 
liberal arts college corresponds to the per- 
centage of the total fine arts load made up 
of liberal arts college students. 

Table II shows the current educational 
expenditures for all purposes except in- 
structional salaries in nine colleges, dis- 
tributed upon the three bases just ex- 
plained. Expenditures for summer ses- 
sion work are not included. In institu- 
tions maintaining summer sessions, the 
percentage of the total overhead charged 
to the summer session corresponds to the 
percentage of the total annual carrying 
load of the institution which the enroll- 
ment of the summer session comprises. 

An examination of Table II shows that 
the junior college divisions are charged 
with larger percentages of overhead ex- 
penditures, and the senior college divi- 
sions. with smaller percentages of over- 
head expenditures, when the alloca- 
tion is made upon a basis of student 
enrollments than when it is made 
upon a basis of instructional salaries. 
The speaker is of the opinion that a 
combination of these two methods, as il- 
lustrated by the figures shown in columns 
four and seven of Table II is preferable 
to either method used alone. 

Table III shows the current educa- 
tional expenditures for all purposes in 


nine colleges, distributed upon the three 2 


bases described. The data included ia 
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Table II]. Current Educational Expenditures for All Purposes Except Instruc- 
tional Salaries in Nine Colleges in 1925-1926 


Expenditures in Junior College 


with Overhead Allocated on a Basis of 


Expenditures in Senior College 
with Overhead Allocated on a Basis of 
Equal Weight 


Insti- Student Instruc- Equal Weight to Student Instruc- to Instruc- 
tution Enroll- tional Enrollments and Enroll- tional tional Salaries 
Number ments __Salaries__Salaries __ments_ Salaries and Enrollments 
1 $47,491 $41,348 $44,420 $25,176 $31,319 $28,247 
2 58,150 49,323 53,736 41,491 50,318 45,904 
3 25,988 21,740 23,864 10,766 13,677 12,222 
4 47,148 40,064 43,606 26,363 33,447 29,905 
5 18,477 15,010 16,743 10,668 14,135 12,401 
6 65,127 54,058 59,592 18,303 28,037 23,170 
7 15,886 12,097 13,992 9,220 13,567 11,393 
8 34,600 26,359 30,479 15,900 24,041 19,970 
9 84,849 60,140 72,494 46,746 TAN ESI 59,150 
Total $397,716 $320,139 $358,926 $204,633 $280,096 $242,362 


Table III are obtained by adding the in- 
structional salary expenditures presented 
in Table I to the current educational ex- 
penditures for all purposes except in- 
structional salaries, presented in Table II. 

Table IV shows the current educa- 
tional expenditures per student for all 


purposes in nine colleges. The data pre- 
sented in this table were computed by 
dividing the figures presented in Table 
ITI, representing current educational ex- 
penditures, by the figures presented in 
Table I, representing the average regular- 
year enrollments. 


Table III. Current Educational Expenditures for All Purposes in Nine Colleges 
in 1925-1926 ae 


Expenditures in Junior College 


with Overhead Allocated on a Basis of 


Expenditures in Senior College 
with Overhead Allocated on a Basis of 


Equal Weight 


_ Insti- Student Instruc- Equal Weight to Student Instruc- to Instruc- 
tution Enroll- tional Enrollments and Enroll- tional tional Salaries 
Number ments Salaries Salaries ments Salaries and Enrollments 
’ eo 
e 1 $117,383 $111,240 $114,312 $ 78,117 $ 84,260 _$ 81,188 
| we 114,643 105,816 110,229 99,124 107,951 — 103,537 
Bes 49,726 _ 45,478 47,602 25,663 28,574 27,119 
 @ 87,678 80,594 84,136 60,199 67,283 63,741 
i 5 38,467 35,000 36,733 29,493 32,960 31,226 
& 6 143,011 131,942 137,476 58,697 68,431 63,564 
P/ 35,781 31,992 33,887 30,515 34,862 ~ 32,688 
E 8 68,936 60,695 64,815 47,327 55,468 © 51,397 
9 165,000 140,291 152,645 141,979 166,788 154,383 
Total $820,625 $743,048 $781,835 $571,114 $646,577 $608,843 
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An examination of the data presented 
in Table IV shows that the current edu- 
cational expenditures per student, when 
overhead expenditures are allocated to 
the junior college and senior college di- 
visions on a basis giving equal weight to 
enrollments and instructional salaries, 


Table IV. Current Educational Expenditures Per Student for All Purposes 
in Nine Colleges in 1925-1926 


Expenditures in Junior College 


with Overhead Allocated on a Basis of 
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penditures per student in the junior col- 
lege divisions range from 1.2 to 1.6 with 
a ratio of 1.4 for the nine colleges com- 
bined, when overhead expenditures are 
allocated on the basis of student enroll- 
ments; from 1.4 to 2.1 with a ratio of 
1.8 for the nine colleges combined, when 


Expenditures in Senior College 
with Overhead Allocated on a Basis of 


Equal Weight 


Insti- Student Instruc- Equal Weight to Student Instruc- to Instruc- 
tution Enroll- tional Enrollments and Enroll- tional tional Salaries 
Number ments Salaries Salaries ments Salaries and Enrollments 

1 $202 $191 $197 $253 $274 $264 

2 210 193 201 253 277 265 

3 237 217 227 295 328 312 

4 280 256 268 344 384 364 

5 145 132 139 193 215 204 

6 156 144 150 227 265 246 

7 160 143 151 235 268 252 

8 229 202 216 345 405 375 

9 311 265 288 486 570 528 
Nine $211 $191 $201 $296 $335 $315 
Colleges 
Combined 


range from $139 to $288 among the jun- 
ior college divisions, and from $204 to 
$528 among the senior-college divisions. 
The average expenditure per student in 
the nine colleges combined is $201 for the 
junior college divisions and $315 for the 
senior college divisions. 

Table V is derived from Table IV, and 
shows the ratio of current educational 
expenditures per student in the senior 
college division to current educational ex- 
penditures per student in the junior col- 
lege division of each of nine colleges. 

The ratios of current educational ex- 
penditures per student in the senior col- 
lege divisions to current educational ex- 


correlation, is r = — .15, 


overhead expenditures are allocated on 
the basis of instructional salaries; and 
from 1.3 to 1.8 with a ratio of 1.6 for 
the nine colleges combined, when over- 
head expenditures are allocated on a 
basis giving equal weight to enrollments 
and salaries. The enrollments in the in- 
stitutions appear to have little effect upon 
the ratio of senior college expenditures _ 
to junior college expenditures. The re- — 
lationship between the ratios of senior 
college expenditures, to junior college — 
expenditures, and the annual carrying — 
loads of the nine institutions, expressed _ 
in terms of the Pearson coefficient of — 


r 
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Table V. Ratio of Current Educational Expenditures Per Student in the Senior 
College Division to Current Educational Expenditures Per Student in 
the Junior College Division of Nine Colleges in 1925-1926 


Ratio with Overhead Ratio with Overhead Ratio with Overhead 


Allocated on the 


Allocated on the 


Insti- Basis of Basis of In- Giving Equal Weight 
tution Student structional to Enrollments and 
- Number Enrollments Salaries Salaries 
1 13 1.4 es) 
2 17, 1.4 les 
3 12 1.5 1.4 
4 1.2 1.5 1.4 
S Tes 1.6 1.5 
6 i 1.8 1.6 
7 195 1.9 17; 
. 8 1.5 2.0 1:7. 
9 1.6 21 1.8 
_ Nine 1.4 1.8 1.6 
_ Colleges 
Combined 
Table VI. Current Expenditures for Educational Purposes in Seventeen 
Colleges in 1925-1926 ait 
Current Educational Ex- Current 
Insti- penditures for all but Annual Expenditures 
tution Special Music and Law Carrying er 
Number Students _ Beoad Student 
1 Coe 219,662 999—16 $220— 5 
2 St. Olaf 217,865 957—15 228— 6 
3 Huron 95,089 360— 6 264—10 
4 Macalister— 147,876 488—11 303—12 
5 Gustavus Adolphus 73,102 CNS Lee 732 
Bee6. Drake — 232,886 1,345—17 . 
- 7 Concordia 69,381 _370— 7 —— 
Wabash 116,163 437— 9 . 
309,220 828—14 
108,542 457—10 
197,098 338— 4 —— 
101,477 Siedaeet 


155,367 


Allocated on a Basis 
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IV. Current Educational Expenditures 
in Four-Year Liberal Arts Col- 
leges, with Junior College and 
Senior College Divisions Com- 
bined. 

In Table VI current expenditures for 
educational purposes are shown for 
seventeen liberal arts colleges. Summer 
school expenditures are included in this 
section of the report. The annual carry- 
ing loads represent the average enroll- 
ments for the two semesters or three 
terms of the regular session, plus the 
summer session enrollments reduced to a 
year basis of thirty-six weeks. 

An examination of Table VI shows 
that the current expenditures per student 
range from $173 to $583. The annual 
carrying loads of the institutions range 
from 260 to 1,345. The average cur- 
rent expenditure per student for the 
seventeen institutions combined is $263. 
In general, it may be said that the cost 
per student tends to be lower in the larger 
institutions than in the smaller ones, al- 
though there are some exceptions to this 
general tendency. The relationship be- 
tween annual carrying loads and cur- 
rent expenditures per student, expressed 
in terms of the Pearson Coefficient of 
Correlation,: 18 r= ~— 256. 


V. Relation Between-Sources of In- 
come and Current Educational Ex- 
penditures. 

Table VII presents data relating to the 
sources of income available for current 
educational expenditures at seventeen col- 
leges. Income available for current ex- 
penditures of a strictly educational char- 
arter in all departments of these institu- 
tions is included. Income which has 


been expended for items of capital outlay 


or for especially designated objects not 
strictly educational in character, is not 


included. The third column of the table 


shows all income received from student 
tuitions and fees for educational pur- 
poses. Student activity fees and charges 
for dormitory rental or student board are 
not included. For thirteen of the seven- 
teen institutions represented, the income 
from endowment receipts shown repre- 
sents the total net income received from 
such sources. The other four institu- 
tions have expended a part of their en- 
dowment income for items of capital out- 
lay or for expenditures for specially 
designated objects not strictly educa- 
tional. 

Endowment income expended for 
such objects is not included in the 
amounts of income from endowment re- 
ceipts shown in this table. The last 
column of the table shows income from 
all sources other than students and en- 
dowment. As in the case of endowment 
receipts, free income expended for pur- 
poses other than current educational ex- 
penditures is not included. 

Table VIII is derived from Tables VI 
and VII; it shows the current educational 
expenditures per student, and the per 
cents of the total income available for 
current educational expenditures which 
are derived from students, endowment, 
and all other sources, respectively. 

Among the seventeen colleges, the 
range of the per cents of income derived 
from students is from 33.3 at Institution 
Number 15, to 93.4 at Institution Num- 
ber 6; the range of the per cents of in- 
come derived from endowment is from 


1.5 at Institution Number 11, to 63.0 at © i 


Institution Number 15; and the range of _ 
the per cents of income derived from all 
sources other than students and endow- 


ment is from 0.0 in the case of four 


colleges, to 31.7 at Institution Number 2. 
For the seventeen institutions combined, | 
63.8 per cent of the educational income — 
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Table VII. Sources of Income Available for Current Educational Expenditures 
at Seventeen Colleges in 1925-1926 


Total Income Income Income 

oe for Current Income From From 

Institution Educational From Endowment All Other 
Number Expenditures Students ——s—_——séRReceeipts Sources 

1 $221,556 $159,153 $62,403, $ ediae 

2 226,569 145,905 8,762 71,902 

3 102,081 50,315 42,000 9,766 

a 146,586 71,811 14 F158 Oe eee 

= 103,996 54,985 19,011 30,000 

6 345,817 322,835 LHS I ae | a 

a 76,478 50,121 3,857 22,500 

8 143,708 53,058 87,411 3,239 

9 295,136 237,440 57,656 40 

10 108,542 71,653 3,364 33,525 

11 247,006 166,732 3,754 76,520 

12 104,305 79,272 9,000 16,033 

13 147,715 95,122 52,593 pS ene 

14 124,702 57,672 50,736 16,294 

15 95,253 31,668 60,051 3,534 

16 100,674 54,216 33,000 13,452 

17 166,380 56,380 96,500 13,500 

Total $2,756,504 $1,758,338 $687,861 $310,305 


Table VIII. Current Educational Expenditures Per Student, and Per Cents of 
Income for Education Derived from Students, Endowment, and 


All Other Sources, at Seventeen Colleges in 1925-1926 


Current Educa- Per Cent of Per Cent of Per Cent of 


Institution tional Expenditures Income from Income from Income from All 
Number per Student Students Endowments Other Sources 

6 $173 93.4 COS oe Se ee 

5 173 52.8 18.3 28.9 

12 174 76.0 8.6 15.4 

7 187 65.5 bya 29.4 

1 220 71.8 282 22 Re ee 

2 228 64.4 3.9 31.7 

10 238 66.0 3.1 30.9 

13 262 64.4 35.6 es 

15 263 33.3 63.0 3.7 

3 264 49.2 41.2 9.6 

8 266 37.0 60.8 2.2 

4 303 49.0 Oe ait oe eee 

16 345 53.8 32.8 13.4 

14 349 46.2 40.7 13.1 

9 373 80.5 19 Sentences) le es 

17 447 33.8 58.1 8.1 

; 11 583 67.5 15 31.0 

‘ — —— —— Paras, 

"Seventeen Institu- $263 63.8 24.9 112 
tions Combined 


—————EES_______s___ EEE 
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comes from student tuitions and fees, 
24.9 per cent from endowment, and 11.2 
from all other sources. 

A comparison of the figures presented 
in the column headed “current educa- 
tional expenditure per student” with the 
per cents shown in the column headed 
“Per cent of income from endowment”, 
shows that a positive relationship exists 
between current expenditures and en- 
dowment income. However, some strik- 


Table IX is dervied also from Tables 
VI and VII; it shows the current expen- 
ditures per student for educational pur- 
poses, the endowment income per student 
and the per cent of income from all 
sources except students, at seventeen col- 
leges. 

Out of a total current expenditure per 
student of $263 for the seventeen institu- 
tions combined, the endowment income 
amounts to $73 per students, while the 


Table IX. Current Expenditures Per Student for Educational Purposes and 
Endowment Income Per Student in Seventeen Colleges in 1925-1926 


Insti- Current 
tution Expenditures 
Number Per Student 

6 $173 

5 173 

12 174 

7 187 

1 220 

2 228 

10 238 
13 262 
15 263 

3 264 

8 266 

4 303 

16 345 
14 349 

9 373 

17 447 
11 583 
Seventeen Institu- $263 


tions Combined 


ing exceptions occur, as in the case of In- 
stitution Number 11, which has the larg- 
est current expenditure per student and 


the smallest per cent of income from en- 


dowment. Expressed in terms of the 
Pearson coefficient of correlation, the re- 
lationship between current educational 
expenditures per student and per cent of 
income from endowment is r = + .36. 


Per Cent of 

Endowment Income From 

Income Per All Sources 

Student Except Students 

$ 16 6.6 
45 47.2 
15 24.0 
10 34.5 
62 28.2 
9 35.6 
7 34.0 
89 35.6 
200 66.7 
117 50.8 
200 63.0 
156 51.0 
110 46.2 
145 53.8 
70 19.5 
326 66.2 
11 32.5 
$ 73 36.1 


income from all sources except students 
amounts to 36.1 per cent of the total in- 
come. Endowment income per student 
ranges from $7 at Institution Number 10 
to $326 at Institution Number 17. The 
per cents of income derived from all _ 
sources except students range from 6.6 


at Institution Number 6 to 74.1 at Insti- 


tution Number 17. Expressed in terms of 


OOOO ey ; 
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[Table X. Average Salary of Full-Time Instructors, Endowment Income Per 
Student, and Per Cent of Income Derived from Endowment 


at Seventeen Colleges in 1925-1926 
S_079”99030—o>?o00D@T0OO00woS oe 


Insti- Average Salary 
tution of Full-Time 
Number Instructors 

3 $1,969 

7 1,988 

5 2,096 

2 2,130 

15 2,185 
12 2,209 

4 2,364 

6 Zoe 

1 2,382 

16 2,410 
13 2,418 
14 2,508 
10 2,640 

8 2,752 

17 2,772 

9 2,894 

1l 3,426 
Average $2,442 


the Pearson coefficient of correlation the 
relationship between current expendi- 
tures per student and endowment income 
per student is r = + 53, while the rela- 
tionship between current expenditures 
per student and the per cents of income 
from all sources except students is 


r=—+ .36. 


VI. Relation Between Endowment In- 
come and Instructional Salaries. 


Table X presents data showing the 
average salaries of full time instructors, 
sndowment income per student, and the 
per cents of income derived from endow- 
nent, at seventeen colleges. Salaries of 
leans are included as_ instructional 
alaries. Business officers and registrars 
re included as instructors, when such 
ficers give part time to teaching. 


Endowment Per Cent of 
Income Income Derived 
Per Student From Endowment 

$117 41.2 
10 ayy 

45 18.3 

9 3.9 

200 63.0 
15 8.6 
156 51.0 
16 6.6 

62 28.2 
110 32.8 
89 35.6 
145 40.7 

7 3.1 

200 60.8 

- 326 58.1 
70 19.5 

11 1.5 

$ 73 24.9 


Special summer school salaries are not 
included. 

There appears to be little relationship 
between average salaries of full-time in- 
structors and either endowment income 
per student or per cent of income derived 
from endowment. Expressed in terms 
of Pearson’s coefficient of correlation, 
r = + .18 for the average salaries and 
endowment income per student, and 
-++ .03 for average salaries and per cent 
of income derived from endowment. 


VII. Relation Between ‘Caneat Educa- 
tional Expenditures and Instruc- 
tional Salaries. a 


The relation between current educa- 
tional expenditures and instructional sala- 
ries may be observed from an examina~- 
tion of Table XI. 

For thirteen institutions for which 


> 
b 
> 
- 
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comparable data are available, the per 
cents that instructional salaries are of 
current educational expenditures range 
from 50.8 at Institution Number 4 to 
68.3 at Institution Number 12. For the 
thirteen institutions combined 61.3 per 
cent of the current educational expendi- 
tures are for instructional salaries. 

A comparison of the data presented 
in the last column of Table XI with the 


Table XI. 


pressed in terms of the Pearson co- 
efficient of correlation, is r == + .04. 


VIII. Conclusions. 

The number of institutions represented 
in this investigation is not large enough 
to warrant any final conclusions concern- 
ing the problems discussed in this report. 
However, the data presented lead to the 
following tentative conclusions, which 


Current Educational Expenditures, Instructional Salaries, and Per 


Cent That Instructional Salaries Are of Current Educational 


Expenditures at Thirteen Colleges in 1925-1926 


Insti- Current Educational 
tution Expenditures for 
Number All Departments 

4 $158,206 

3 102,081 

2 217,865 

8 116,163 

9 309,221 

7 70,171 

6 327,709 

17 129,527 

11 214,674 

1 230,763 

13 155,367 

5 78,170 

12 101,477 
Thirteen Insti- 
tutions Combined $2,111,394 


figures for annual carrying load present- 
ed in Table VI shows that no relationship 
exists between the number of students 
enrolled in an institution and the per cent 
that instructional salaries are of current 
educational expenditures. The relation- 
ship between the per cents that instruc- 
tional salaries are of current educational 
expenditures and the annual carrying 
loads of the thirteen institutions, ex- 


Per Cent That 


Instructional 
Salaries Are 
of Current 

Instructional Educational 

Salaries Expenditures 
$80,321 50.8 
52,610 BY le 
116,419 53.5 
65,763 56.7 
176,824 57.2 
41,065 58.7 
194,425 59.5 
77,900 60.2 
125,233 61.3 
143,966 62.4 
100,103 64.3 
51,985 66.5 
69,469 68.5 


$1,296,083 61.3 


are subject to modification in the light © 
of a more extended study of these prob- | 


lems. 


students enrolled in nine liberal arts col- 


leges are freshmen or sophomores. The — 
range among nine institutions in the per — 
cents of students enrolled in senior col- | 


lege divisions is from 22 to 42. 


(2) For nine institutions combined the _ 


(1) Approximately two-thirds of the — 


ee MEET ee ne 
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instructional salary expenditure per 
student is $109 for the junior college di- 
vision and $190 for the senior college 
division. 

(3) Little relationship is apparent be- 
tween the number of students enrolled in 
an institution and the ratio of senior col- 
lege to junior college instructional salary 
expenditures. 

(4) Current educational expenditures 
per student range from $139 to $288 
among junior college divisions, and from 
$204 to $528 among senior college divi- 
sions of nine four-year liberal arts col- 
leges. For the nine institutions combined 
the junior college expenditure is $201 per 
student and the senior college expendi- 
ture $315 per student. 

(5) Little relationship is apparent be- 
tween the number of students enrolled 
in institutions and the ratio of senior 
college to junior college expenditures. 

(6) Current educational expenditures 
per student in seventeen colleges range 
from $173 to $583. For the seventeen 
institutions combined the current educa- 
tional expenditure is $263. 

(7) The tendency is marked for cur- 
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rent educational expenditures per student 
to be greater in small institutions than in 
large ones. 


(8) For seventeen institutions com- 
bined, 64 per cent of the income for 
current educational expenditures is de- 
rived from students, 25 per cent from 
endowment, and 11 per cent from all 
other sources. 


(9) A positive relationship exists be- 
tween current expenditures per student 
and income per student derived from en- 
dowment. However, the correlation be- 
tween these two factors is not high. 


(10) There appears to be little re- 
lationship between average salaries of 
full-time instructors and income from 
endowment. 


(11) The per cents that instructional 
salaries are of current educational ex- 
penditures at thirteen institutions range 
from 51 to 68; for the thirteen institu- 
itons combined the per cent is 61. 

(12) The per cent of current educa- 
tional expenditures going to instructional 
salaries appears to have no relationship 
to the size of an institution. 
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Presidential Address, 1927 


J. D. ELLIFF, University or Missouri 


I wish to thank you for the honor 
conferred a year ago. To be elected 
president of this great democratic, co- 
operative, progressive, constructive as- 
sociation is indeed a great honor. No 
greater honor could come to a school 
man, for the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools is 
the schoolman’s greatest organization. 

Our aims, methods, and standards 
meet with almost universal approval. 
Our lists of schools are accepted as 
standard, not only in our own territory, 
but throughout the United States. Our 
published proceedings, the work of our 
commissions, officers, and committees is 
the most valuable contribution to. cur- 
rent educational literature. As a matter 
of fact, the association is recognized as 
an authority on any matter concerning 
which it expresses a judgment. From 
the beginning the association has grown 
in number, in influence, and in favor 
with our people. It is, of course, impos- 
sible to measure or even to estimate ac- 
curately the constructive work of the 
association. It is not difficult, however, 
to see just how the work has been ac- 
complished. <An_ illustration will, I 
think, make this quite clear. Regulation 


Two of the Commission of Secondary - 


Schools reads as follows: “New 
Schools, seeking accrediting, shall sub- 
mit evidence, for example, a resolution 
showing an approval of the standards of 
the association and of the application for 
membership by the lecal board of edu- 
cation or the school trustees.” This usu- 
ally takes the following form: “At a 


things : 
building, better equipment, better quali- 
fied teachers, better paid teachers, bet- 
ter 


meeting of the Board of Education on 
ot district, 
the following resolutions were unani- 
mously approved: (1) Resolved: That 
we approve the aims and standards of’ 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. (2) That 
we authorize the principal of the high 
school to make application for member- 
ship, and promise, if elected, to abide 
by the rules and standards of the asso- 
ciation.” Signed by President and Sec- 
retary of the Board and attested with 
seal of the district. 
Let us see just what this action means. 
It may mean any one or more of several 
a longer school term, a better 


organization, better 
study and curricula. 


program of 
In every case it 


means a better school, better for the stu- 
dents now in it, and for all the students 
in the district who will attend in the fu-_ 
ture, for there are very few backsliders 
among the North Central Association 
schools. 
school district by two thousand districts 
including more than one-half the popu- 


Multiply the results in this one 


lation in twenty states, and you will 
have some notion of the constructive 
work of the association in the field of 
secondary education. 


The work of the Commission on 


Higher Institutions furnishes a similar 
illustration. Every time a college is 
added to the list it means a better edu- 


cational opportunity for all its students. 
May I digress at this point to say just 


_ 
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a word concerning the work of the Com- 
mission on Higher Institutions? From 
the point of view of the difficulties in- 
volved, this commission has, by far, the 
most difficult task. It was a compara- 
tively easy matter for the association to 
standardize high schools—they were ac- 
customed to it—but not so with colleges 
and universities. 

The school men and women, especially 
those engaged in secondary education, 
have waited long and patiently for a list 
of standard colleges. This association, 
working through its commission on 
Higher Institutions may justly claim the 
honor of making such a list. Stepping 
in where one of the great foundations 
and even the national government itself 
had failed, our commission succeeded. 
All honor to the Commission on Higher 
Institutions and may it never falter until 
its work is fully completed. This com- 
mission is not, as some may have tried 
to believe, “hard boiled.” The very na- 
ture of its work may at times make it 
seem so. 

Ten years ago there were more than 
thirty different standardizing agencies 
in the North Central Association terri- 
tory: churches, universities, state de- 
partments, associations, etc. There are 
not so many now. College and univer- 
sity men, whether in church, independ- 
ent, or state schools, are coming to see 
the necessity for one standard list and 
are showing a willingness to co-operate 
in its preparation. The Missouri College 
Union, an association of the better col- 
leges in my own state, is an old and well 
established organization, having stand- 
ards of its own. It is, in fact, a stand- 
ardizing agency. After this year no in- 
‘stitution will be admitted to membership 
nless it is fully accredited by the North 
Central Association. This is as it should 
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be. The sooner all of these accrediting 
agencies join in with us the better. 
There is not the least doubt but that this 
would greatly improve our educational 
practice. This great non-partisan, non- 
sectarian, co-operative association offers 
the best possible opportunity for effec- 
tive standardization. 

While I am not authorized to speak 
for the association, I think I am per- 
fectly safe in extending to all these 
church, state, and private accrediting 
agencies, an invitation to join with us to 
the end that we may have one list of 
standard colleges. 

I fear that we sometimes become ab- 
sorbed in our particular piece of work 
and lose sight of the goal, the real pur- 
pose of it all. Commissions, committees, 
standards, technique, the association it- 
self are only means to an end—the im- 
provement of our practice, the better- 
ment of educational opportunity. When 
measured by this standard, it must be 
admitted that thousands, yes, hundreds 
of thousands of our youth are enjoying 
and will continue to enjoy, better educa- 
tional opportunities because of the work 
of the association. My first statement, 
therefore, stands — The North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools is not only the schoolman’s 
greatest organization; it is the greatest 
single constructive force in American 
education. 
| Last year, for the first time, I think, 
you selected your presiding officer from 
the Board of Inspectors, of which it has 
been my good fortune to be a member 
for more than twenty consecutive years. 
I wish to thank you on behalf of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools. A 
finer body of men, a more competent 
unselfish group of workers I have never 
known and never expect to know. Just 
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why you should have selected the least 
able man from the group I do not know. 
Perhaps you wished to give President 
Angell a~concrete illustration of the 
soundness of his philosophy. I hope, 
however, that you will not let this one 
illustration affect your judgment con- 
cerning the Commission on Secondary 
Schools, for there are many men on the 
commission who would grace the posi- 
tion as president of the association. 

Some former president of the Asso- 
ciation set the fashion of making an 
annual address. I do not know which 
one of my worthy predecessors did this 
and if you have the least interest in his 
physical well being, I hope you will not 
tell me. In view of the established pre- 
cedent, it seems necessary that I should 
at least attempt to make some sort of 
address. 


The Junior High School and College 
Entrance Requirements 

Of all problems of mutual interest to 
high school and college, that of college 
entrance is the oldest and the most im- 
portant and farthest from a satisfactory 
solution. There are really two closely 
related problems: 

First: what really constitutes adequate 
‘preparation for entrance to college? 

Second: how may this preparation best 
be determined ? 

These two questions suggest several 
others. For example, is the completion 
of a prescribed amount of subject mat- 
ter the only factor to be considered? Is 
preparation for college in general and 
preparation for college in particular, one 
and the same thing? That these ques- 
tions need and are capable of a clearer 
analysis, that the problem as a whole is 
far from a satisfactory solution, must be 
admitted by every schoolman. Neither 


question has been answered scientifically 

or satisfactorily. If proof is needed, it is 

found in our present practice. 

In order to get a clear view of the 
present situation, it is necessary to re- 
view, in a very general way, its history 
and development. I shall not, of course, 
go into any great detail. I have not the 
time to do so and in this presence it is 
unnecessary. There is abundant litera- 
ture and you can study it at your con- 
venience. Of the several historical and 
critical studies the following are, per- 
haps, the very best: 

Broome’s—The Historical and Critical 
Discussion of College Entrance Re- 
quirements. Macmillan Co. 1903. 

Henderson’s—Admission to College by 
Certificate, Teachers College Bulle- 
tin, Number 50, 1912. 

Kingsley's—College Entrance Require- 
ments. U. S. Bureau of Education. 
Bulletin Number 7, 1913. 

McKown’s—The Trend of College En- 
trance Requirements. U. S. Bureau 
of Education Bulletin, Number 35, 
1924. 

For studies and discussions since 
1924, see current educational literature, 
especially The Educational Record and 
publications of Columbia University. 
When you have studied all the literature 
bearing upon the problem, you will prob- 
ably be surprised to learn that for three 
hundred years we have made but little 
progress. Only in the last decade do we 
find any scientific study of the several 
factors involved, or any carefully con- 
trolled experimentation to determine the — 
factors. For the most part we have ac- ~ 
cepted the situation as we found it, and 
have done but little to improve it. Is it 
not strange that the solution of so im- 
portant a problem, a problem affecting — 
every college and every high school in 
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ithe nation, should be left largely to tra- 
(dition and guess work? 

The first statement of college entrance 
‘Tequirements was made by Harvard 
:about 1642, and consisted of a very 
‘thorough examination in Latin and 
‘Greek. This general plan was followed 
for nearly three hundred years. As the 
years went by, we gradually placed less 
emphasis upon the classics and offered 
other subjects, mathematics, English, 
etc. Each college fixed its own partic- 
ular standards and gave its own examin- 
tions. As might have been foreseen, this 
expensive, more or less haphazard, and 
impractical plan would sooner or later 
break down. In order to avoid a com- 
plete breakdown, the College Entrance 
Board came into existence about 1900. 

The period following the Civil War 
was characterized by the rapid develop- 
ment of the State Universities; this led 
to the establishment of the accrediting 
system. The State University being an 
integral part of the public school system, 
it seems quite essential that it be organ- 
jcally and closely related to the other 
parts, especially to the high schools. The 
plan of admission to college by certificate 
from an accredited school, came from 
Michigan. It spread rapidly throughout 
the middle West and South and South- 
west, was adopted by the private and 
church schools, standardized by the Re- 
gional Accrediting Associations, and has 
become fixed in our administrative sys- 
tem. At present there are really four 
different plans of admission to college. 


1. Examination in special subjects. 


under the direction of an examining 
body, such as the college entrance ex- 
amination board or the Board of Re- 
gents of New York. This is a direct 
survival of the old Harvard plan, and is 
found at its best in New England. This 


’ 
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plan assumes that the ability to pass an 
examination on certain specified units of 
subject matter is a complete or at least 
satisfactory evidence of fitness to enter 
college. 


2. The so-called Harvard plan or 
“new plan,” the comprehensive examin- 
ation. This plan is being followed in a 
number of eastern colleges. 


3. The so-called Columbia plan, or 
intelligence tests. In recent years many 
institutions have been experimenting 
with intelligence tests as a factor in de- 
termining entrance requirements. This 
plan is probably found in its best form 
at Columbia University, New York. 


4. Presentation of a certificate from 
an approved or accredited school. This 
plan is most widely used and is followed 
almost exclusively in the middle west, in 
the far west, and in the south. It is 
highly probable that more than 90% of 
the students in this territory enter on 
certificate. For many years the certifi- 
cating system worked admirably, but in 
recent years the problem has been com- 
plicated by the introduction of several 
new factors, among which the following 
may be considered as the most impor- 
tant. g 


First: the ever increasing number of 
different kinds of colleges and schools. 
Originally, entrance to college meant en- 
trance to what we now call the college 
of Arts and Science; now it may mean 
entrance to any one of a dozen or more 
different types of colleges. 


Second: the multiplicity of courses and 
curricula, especially vocational courses 
in the secondary schools. Purely voca- 
tional courses, even Smith- Hughes 
courses, are not and were never intended 
to be college preparatory courses. 
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Third: the widespread use of what 
practically amounts to the free elective 
system in many high schools. 

Fourth: the rapid growth and increas- 
ingly cosmopolitan character of the high 
school student body. The growth of the 
public high school has been phenomenal. 
If we should represent the number of 
high schools, the number of teachers and 
the number of students in 1870 by one, 
the figure for 1880 would be two; for 
1890 would be four, for 1900—eight, for 
1910—sixteen, and for 1920—thirty-two. 
Roughly, the increase is best expressed 
by the geometric ratio. In all the history 
of education we find nothing comparable 
to this growth of the high schools. It 
seems that the average man has com- 
pletely revised his conception of the place 
and function of the secondary school. 
Men and women now think of the educa- 
tion of their own children in terms of an 
elementary school plus a high school and 
at least an opportunity to attend college. 
If there is one fact that stands out more 
clearly than all others, it is the fact that 
our people believe in high school edu- 
cation. 

Fifth: the rapid increase in college 
enrollment. From 1890 to 1924 the 
total population of the country increased 
79 per cent while the college enrollment 
increased 352 per cent. In five years 
from 1910 to 1915, thirty-five thousand 
more men went to college than had gone 
in the previous years. In the next five 
years the increase jumped from thirty- 
five thousand to seventy thousand. In 
the two years from 1920 to 1922, there 
was an increase of fifty thousand; but 
the most astonishing increase came in 
the next two years. Between 1922 and 
1924, the number of men entering college 
increased one-hundred eighty-seven 
thousand, while the number of women in- 
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creased one-hundred thousand. It is per- 


fectly safe to say that we have at the 


present time eight-hundred thousand 
students in institutions of higher edu- 
cation in this country. In 1924, 109,932 
students graduated from North Central 
Association Secondary schools, 41,701 
or approximately 38 per cent of these 
entered college in September 1925. 

Nor is this all. A recent survey of 
adult education made by the Carnegie 
Corporation shows that there are one- 
million five hundred thousand persons 
enrolled in courses in correspondence 
schools, and that they are paying seventy 
million dollars in tuitions. Approximately 
two-hundred thousand persons are en- 
rolled in extension courses under the di- 
rection of higher institutions. 

Sixth: Some states have made an at- 
tempt to define entrance requirements by 
law. “All work completed in any high 
school approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, shall be accepted for 
entrance to and classification in any in- 
stitution supported in whole or in part 
from state funds.” 

Seventh: and last, but by no means 
least, the breaking down of the eight-four 
plan of classification and the coming of 
the junior high school. It is this last 
factor that has so forcibly focused at- 
tention on the problem. 


I shall not present any arguments for 
the junior high school. The time for 


I 


| 


argument is past. The junior high schooh — 


is rapidly becoming an integral part of | 


our school system, and is here to stay. 
It is, in fact, becoming a separate institu- 


tion with its own building, faculty and — 


equipment. The junior schools hold that 


because of their special and peculiar 
functions they should be relieved of all 
responsibility in so far as specific courses. 
are concerned. I am quite sure that this 


PS ee RP ety ae 
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is the correct view. The junior school 
will, as I shall show, contribute much to 
the general problem. It will, in fact is 
now making, a new and very important 
contribution. The point of view of the 
elementary school is the mass. The aim 
to give all a knowledge of the common 
branches, a knowledge and some com- 
mand of the tools of learning, the func- 
tion is integrating. 

The point of view of the senior high 
school is the group, to the end that the 
pupils of each group may have special 
training in the curriculum chosen. The 
aim is differentiation and some special- 
ization. 

The point of view of the junior high 
school is the individual, to the end that 
each may be selected from the mass and 
intelligently placed in the proper senior 
school groups. The function is both in- 
tegrating and differentiating. It is a find- 
ing, testing, sorting school. It precedes 
and prepares the way for the vital prob- 
lem of vocational or educational choice. 
Its aim is justice, a square deal for each 
pupil. It will give vision, insight, into 
the worlds work, will direct, guide and 
stimulate effort and will hold its pupils, 
will lead to intelligent self-direction, the 
goal of all school training. The junior 
school is a perfectly natural, normal out- 
growth of our democratic system of free 
schools. The twentieth century school in 
its best form, 6-3-3, is the latest and best 
expression of the growing principle of 
democracy which has been finding a 
fuller and freer expression in our country 
and in the world since the time of Jeffer- 
son and Franklin. This fact alone is a 
full explanation of its universal popular- 
ity and phenominal growth. The junior 
school is rapidly and permanently articu- 
lating elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. 
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In every profession and occupation we 
are constantly improving our practice in 
the light of new knowledge and ex- 
perience. It was inevitable that we should 
do this in education. When we found 
that 60% of all pupils completing the 
sixth grade left school before the com- 
pletion of the ninth grade, we began to 
siispect that something was radically 
wrong. When we began to study educa- 
tion in terms of ends or aims, when we 
began to evaluate subject matter in terms 
of functions, when we began to study the 
individual pupil in the light of new know- 
ledge, the 8-4 system was doomed. It is 
“going-going” and will ultimately be 
“gone’’. ; 

What has all this to do with college 
entrance requirements? Simply this: 
the junior school is not a college prepara- 
tory school in the usual accepted sense. 
Only in the sense that it is a school to 
determine who should go to college and 
to point the way, can it be so considered. 

In the third year of the junior school 
many pupils, those who have definitely 
decided to go to college, will, of course, 
study subjects very like those now offered 
in the first year of the four-year high 
schools. These courses, are, however only 
in such subjects as are continued in the 
senior school. 

In view of the factors mentioned, in 
view of the increasing complexity and 
importance of the problem, is it not time 
to do something about it? It is a matter 
of common knowledge that thousands of 
students are entering college each year 
unprepared. Why? What shall we do 
about it? Surely it is not a problem for 
state legislatures ; neither is ita problem 
for a single state or institution. It isa 
schoolman’s problem and can best be — 
solved by the co-operation of the great 
regional standardizing agencies. 
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The accrediting system is firmly estab- 
Jished in our territory. It has been of 
very great value to both high school and 
college and cannot be displaced. In spite 
of its shortcomings, it is sound in prin- 
ciple and is the best plan we have found. 
The entrance certificate will continue to 
be a part, the most important part, of 
the evidence submitted in establishing fit- 
ness for entrance to college. Let us ac- 
cept this fact and immediately undertake 
to improve the certificate. Let us make 
the entrance certificate what it should be 
and what it was intended to be—con- 
clusive evidence of the preparation for 
college. How may we do this? 

First, by defining college entrance, in 
so far as determined by purely academic 
standards, in terms of senior high school 
units. There should be no great difficulty 
in doing this. Let each particular kind 
of college define its own entrance re- 
quirements. Surely this is not asking too 
much of the college. By doing this we 
shall not only meet the demands of the 
re-organized high school, but we shall 
improve the certificate itself. 

(1) By requiring twelve units and pre- 
scribing about eight, we shall give a very 
definite content to the term, “college en- 
trance requirements.” We shall make it 
possible for the senior school to formu- 
late a definite college preparatory cur- 
riculum. 

(2) It will place the college prepara- 
tory subjects in the upper years of the 
senior school where they belong. This 
is true whether we think of these courses 
as “tools” or as a basis for subsequent 
work in-college. The student who takes 
Latin in the ninth and tenth grade in 
fulfillment of the college entrance re- 
quirement of two units has very little 
that is of value to him in his college work. 
We have many such students coming to 


us and very few ever study Latin in col- 


lege. The student who takes Algebra in 
the ninth grade in fulfillment of the one 
year’s requirement in Mathematics has 
practically nothing by the time he enters 
college. These are only illustrations of 
common practices that should and can be 
corrected. 

(3) The certificating plan as now 
loosely administered in many institutions 
leads to a large amount of duplication of 
high school work by the college. For 
example, all students coming to us who 
take Physics in the Freshman year, take 
the same course, Physics I. Many of 
these students have had a year’s work in 
Physics in a good school, under a good 
teacher, and with adequate equipment. 
This is only an illustration of a practice 
that is wide-spread, is wasteful, and is 
wholly unjustifiable. Under the pro- 
posed plan if Physics is offered, it will be 
a senior or junior course and the college 
can build upon the work of the high 
school and will not find it necessary to 
duplicate it. The same is true of other 
subjects. 

(4) The proposed plan is simple and 
more easily administered. 

(5) It will necessarily lead to a much 
greater uniformity in college entrance re- 
quirements, a condition greatly to be de- 
sired. 

(6) It will avoid divided authority for 
certification and will leave this matter 
entirely with the senior school. 

(7) It will inevitably tend to unify the 
work, of the senior high school and the 
first years of college, both of which are 
really secondary education. As I have 
tried to show, perhaps the most impor- 
tant function of the junior school is to 
closely and permanently articulate the 
elementary and secondary school. This, 
the junior school is doing. It should not 


be difficult to unify more closely the 4 


senior school and the first two years of 
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the college. To do this means a very 
great saving of time, effort and money. 

(8) It will encourage the 6-3-3 plan 
of organization in towns and smaller 
cities. 

(9) The senior high schools are quite 
willing to assume full responsibility for 
college entrance requirements. They only 
ask that their obligations be clearly de- 
fined. 

(10) The colleges have nothing to lose, 
but much to gain. The colleges, especially 
the State universities, have surrendered 
about all the authority they ever had. 
University domination of secondary edu- 
iation is a myth. We have reached the 
point where we are virtually compelled 
to take anything and everything and all 
of either that is offered. 

This plan is not new and untried. On 
the contrary, it is already in operation in 
many schools and is supported by the 
leading schoolmen in all parts of the 


‘country. The following summary, taken 


in part from the Fifth Year Book of the 
Department of Superintendents, clearly 
indicates the present standing of the 
movement. Dr. Klein reports that three- 
fourth of the 626 colleges from which he 
received replies were ready to adopt the 
plan, if approved by the accrediting 
agencies. 
on record as favoring the plan of admis- 
sion on the basis of senior high school 
units : 

(1) The New England Association of 
Secondary Schools. 

(2) The Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools of the Middle States 


> 


and Maryland. 
(3) The North Genteal Association of 


Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


(4) The Pennsylvania State Educa- 


| tional Association. 


(5) The Curriculum Committee of 


the Department of Superintendents. 


The following associations are _ 
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(6) The Association of Junior High 
School Principals of Massachusetts. 

(7) The Missouri High School Prin- 
cipal’s Association. 

(8) The most recent and most signi- 
ficant of all, The National Association of 
High School Principals. 

The Universities of Nebraska and 
Missouri have adopted the plan. Quite 
a number of colleges in the Middle States 
are accepting students on a basis of 
twelve units completed in the senior 
school. 

In so far as I know, no institution that 
has carefully considered the matter for 
a reasonable time has rejected the plan. 
Our experience at the University of Mis- 
souri, is, I think, typical. The recom- 
mendation of the North Central Associa- 
tion was laid before the Committe on 
Schools and Colleges in May, 1926. This 
Committee has—complete charge of all 
matters pertaining to the accrediting and 
standardizing of secondary schools and 
junior colleges in Missouri. It is com- 
posed of the Deans of the College of Arts 
and Science, of the college of Business 
and Public Administration, the college 
of Fine Arts, the Registrar, two profes- 
sors of Education, a professor of 
Chemistry, and a professor of History. 
This committee appointed a sub-com-_ 
mittee consisting of three members and 
instructed it to study the recommenda- 
tion of the Association carefully and re- 
port its findings. This subcommittee 
made a very thorough study of the whole 
matter and in October presented its re- 
port which was in part as follows: 

“The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools at its 
annual meeting in March, 1926, author- 


ized the Secretary to bring to the atten- = 


tion of the higher institutions a recom- 
mendation that they re-state their en- 
trance requirements in terms of senior 
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high school units.” A special committee 
was authorized to bring before the As- 
sociation at its next meeting a workable 
plan for the re-statement of the entrance 
requirements, for different types of 
liberal arts, technical and professional 
schools. “We, your committee, appoint- 
ed to consider and report upon this 
recommendation, begs leave to report as 
follows: 

1. We believe the recommendation is 
feasible and practicable. That its adop- 
tion by the University will promote the 
interests of the University, of the high 
school and of the individual students. 

2. We recommend that the faculties of 
the College of Arts and Science, Agri- 
culture, Engineering, School of Fine 
Arts, School of Mines, carefully consider 
the recommendation of the Association 
with a view to its adoption. 

3. Specifically, our recommendations 
are as follows: 

A—that entrance requirements be de- 
fined in terms of twelve senior high 
school units, not less than eight of which 
shall be prescribed by the Faculty of the 
particular college the student enters. 

B—that not to exceed two of the pre- 
scribed units may, under conditions to 
be determined by the Faculty, be com- 
pleted in the ninth, year, or grade, but 
in any case twelve acceptable entrance 
units must be completed in the last three 
years.” 

This report was adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Accrediting Schools and re- 
ferred to the different faculties for their 
consideration. Each faculty considered 
the matter carefully and adopted the re- 
port in principle. The next step was a 
free for all discussion at an informal 
meeting of the University faculty. Finally 
the report was made the special business 
at a meeting of the full University 
faculty. In our institution matters of this 
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sort are decided by a vote of the general | 
faculty. The report of the Committee | 
was adopted without a single dissenting | 
vote. 

By defining college entrance in terms 
of senior high school units, we shall, I 
believe, solve the problem in as far as 
purely academic standards determine pre- 
paration for college. If, however, we are 
to reach a final and satisfactory solution 
of the whole problem we must do much 
more than this. 

Can we, in the face of all the facts 
continue to admit students on the as- 
sumption that the completion of certain 
specified units of subject matter is a full 
measure of fitness for college? There 
are other factors that must be considered, 
must be definitely determined and re- 
corded on the certificate. 

The all too common practice of re- 
organizing graduation from high school 
as equivalent to a recommendation for 
college entrance is detrimental to both 
college and high school. Every experi- 
enced administrator knows that many 
failures in college are not due to lack of 
educational preparation or intelligence. 
An increasing number of failures are due 
to a closely related group of factors 
apart from educational preparation. The 
social traits, the moral character, and the 
attitudes of the individual are factors 
that must be taken into account. Does 
the candidate recognize and meet his 
social obligations? Is he honest and ¥ 
trustworthy? Has he acquired acceptable 
standards and habits of thought and ac- 
tion? Is he positively moral? Has he a 
keen intellectual interest? Has he a de- 
finite worthy aim? Or as Dr. Elliot has 
so aptly characterized it, a life career 
motive? Is he clean socially, morally and qj 
physically? Only when all of these ques- _ 
tions can be answered in the affirmative — 
can we be sure that the candidate is — 
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ready for college. Thirty years ago 
when there was a scarcity of college stu- 
dents, there might have been some ex- 
cuse for admitting those of doubtful 
character. No such reason exists today 
and the practice should be abandoned. _ 

I have no patience with those who look 
upon the college or even the senior high 
school as a sort of reformatory institu- 
tion. The socially unadjusted, the im- 
moral, the drifter, have no educational 
claims extending beyond the junior high 
school. The college has always been, is 
and must continue to be, an institution 
especially designed for a select group. 
College students must be men and women 
of intellect, character and purpose. Let 
us frankly proclaim this fact and take the 
necessary steps to enforce it. Why not 
begin the process of elimination in the 
junior school, continue through the senior 
school and complete the process on en- 
trance to college. 

In the light of our present knowledge 
we can cafely say that social traits, moral 
traits, and attitudes can be measured as 
accurately as we now measure mental or 
academic traits. The re-organized high 
school offers exceptional opportunity for 
this work. As a matter of fact, many of 
them are already gathering and system- 
atically recording the necessary data. An 
outstanding illustration of this is found 
in the LaSalle-Peru High School in II- 
linois. Let us encourage and assist in 
this work. Here is a very promising 
field for research. Let us continue our 
experimental studies, especially the use 
of the tests recommended by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Let us follow 
up the suggestions of President L. B. 
Hopkins in his report on Personnel Pro- 
cedure in Education. This report was 
published as a supplement to the Educa- 
ional Record in October, 1926. 
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Much of the personnel work now being 
done in college belongs in the secondary 
school. The only difficulties are, first, we 
must determine just what subjective esti- 
mates of personal traits are worth record- 
ing; and second, to standardize the ter- 
minology so that records may be under- 
stood. If such records are kept by each 
teacher in the junior and senior school, 
the final judgment should be conclusive. 
Let us make it so and record this judg- 
ment on the entrance card. 

Let me answer a question that 1s, I 
know, in the minds of some men con- 
nected with the state institutions. ‘““What 
will you do with the candidate who pre- 
sents the necessary units but who falls 
below the moral and social standard, or 
who comes with a certificate but without 
the recommendation of the principal?” 
The answer is, “Admit him only if you 
must; put him on probation, deny him 
every privilege except permission to 
study his lessons and attend classes. Let 
him distinctly understand that his most 
important obligation is to justify his 
presence in the institution and dismiss 
him promptly and without comment if 
he fails to meet it. 


SUMMARY 


In view of the total situation, the posi- 
tive gain to the college, the high school 
and the individual, we should, at once, 
accept the plan of admission on the basis 
of senior high school credits. 

Having done this, let us co-operate 
with the junior and senior schools espec- 
ially as related to their personnel work 
to the end that the junior school may 
make a truly scientific selection of the 
college preparatory groups, that the se- 
nior school may carefully review the 
group and send to us only such students 


as have the necessary academic prepara- 


tion, the moral and intellectual fibre, the 
interest and purpose, the ideals and at- 
titudes that guarantee success. 


a 
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Some Underlying Principles of Curriculum 
Construction 


By FRANKLIN BOBBITT, UnIversity or CHICAGO 


There is at present great unrest, as 
you of course all know, in the field of the 
curriculum. We can say, I think, with a 
good deal of assurance that this unrest 
will continue and it will increase; it will 
increase very greatly before it begins to 
diminish. We are only in the beginning 
of things when it comes to the reorganiz- 
ation of the curriculum. Of that I think 
we can be quite certain. 

What is the cause of this unrest? Why 
must we reorganize the curriculum? I 
can mention only very briefly two things 
as being fundamental. One is the chang- 
ing purpose of education ; the other is the 
changing method of education. 

I think we can with justice refer to 
the older purpose of secondary education, 
and we can refer to the newer purpose. 
With the older purpose we are all famil- 
iar. The purpose was to develop scholar- 
ship in academic subjects, scholarship for 
the ten per cent, scholarship that was to 
be a foundation for professional work 
later, a very restricted purpose for a re- 
stricted group, a purpose that yet obtains 
very strongly in the field. 

The newer purpose is training indi- 
viduals to participate in civilized activi- 
ties ina proper way. The newer purpose 
is to bring individuals to high grade liv- 
ing, to perform the activities which con- 
stitute high grade living. The newer 
purpose is applicable to the hundred per 
cent, the newer purpose is not scholar- 
ship, although it involves scholarship. 
It is not training primarily in academic 


subjects, although it involves a larger in- 
tellectual element when it is properly 
done, than the older education ever ar- 
rived at. 

I think in order that we may properly 
appreciate the situation, we need to know 
the relation of these two purposes. The 
newer purpose is merely a widening of 
the old, a widening in the application to 
the hundred per cent of the population 
and not the smaller percentages, a widen- 
ing in the activities that are to be per- 
formed, because really in the field of 
scholarship, we are thinking pretty largely 
of intellectual activities of a certain sort. 

But we would develop other sorts of 
activities. Your own commission has 
said that instead of academic scholarship 
in textbook subjects, we should aim at 
health, at right use of leisure time, right 
performance of civic, domestic and other 
social occupations, arid vocational activi- 
ties. 

There is a very considerable widening. 
The Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education which presented 
its report, in the cardinal principles gave 
seven different objectives of general char- 
acter. They were health, language, citi- 
zenship, vocation leisure, occupations, 
home occupations and ethical character. 
I have changed the wording just a little. 

When you come into the literature of 
the curriculum you can find these objec- 
tives in general form, differently stated 
by different individuals. Professor Stout 
has his own particular statement of these — 


‘ 
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objectives ; Professor Peters has his state- 
ment of these objectives ; Professor Char- 
ters has a different one, and so they go, 
but all of them are attempting to do the 
same sort of thing, they are attempting to 
present a statement of the entire range of 
activities which make up high grade 
human living, so that our purposes are 
coming to be, we can say, almost totally 
different from the purposes that have ob- 
tained for a long time. 

As I look at the standards and the 
units and the models that are being re- 
ferred to in most of our discussion of ad- 
ministrative sort, we are on the old basis, 
we are considering the secondary cur- 
riculum and the college curriculum in the 
main from the older purpose, so that we 
have a long way to go before we have 
clarified our ideas, much less have begun 
to put them into practice in the actual 
operation of education. 

These purposes are accepted in all 
sorts of combinations and degrees. On 
the one hand you can find individuals in 
the field of education who accept the 
older purpose and will consider nothing 
else. We find, on the other hand, a few 
individuals who would accept in its total- 
ity what we call the newer purpose and 
who have thought the thing through and 
see all of its implications and accept it, 
but the vast majority of our profession is 
in between these two. Some have gone 
a little way, some somewhat farther ; the 
majority, of course, have gone about half 
way, and we have a confusion of ideas. 

I have been reading, the last three or 
four days, the Fifth Yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence, which 
deals with the junior high school cur- 
riculum. I am finding it a very stimulat- 
ing document because it exhibits this con- 
fusion of valuations. One individual is 


_ writing out of the old conception of pur- 
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poses, another individual has the old with 
a touch of the new, a third has a com- 
bination of the two about half and half, 
and so it goes. We have simply a con- 
fusion of tongues in that Fifth Yearbook 
relative to the curriculum, and it can’t be 
used for safe guidance except as one can 
distinguish the sort of purposes that are 
actually voicing themselves there. 

I might say, with reference to this re- 
port of your Commission on the Secon- 
dary School Curriculum, that I should 
classify it as emanating in the main from 
the newer conception of education. In 
its vocabulary, in its turn of thought, you 
can see that it is influenced all the time 
by habits of mind which have grown up 
through many years of holding to the old 
purposes, but it represents the clearest 
statement in the secondary field, I am 
sure at the present, of the newer purpose; 
it represents a tremendous advance over 


“anything that we have previously had pre- 


sented, it is quite certain, I mean a tre- 
mendous advance toward what I call the 
newer purpose. That may not be an ad: 
vance, it will not be; it is not an advance 
in the judgment of a good many of those 
present. — 

How rapid should our conception of 
purposes change? Well, those who say 
there should be no change will say that 
it should be very slow, and those who 
would go all the way would say that we 
should take conditions as they are and 
change those conditions as rapidlly as 
they will permit. That does not mean 
the greatest possible speed because ad- 
ministrative conditions can be changed 
only relatively slowly. 

There are many individuals, I have 
noted in my discussion, who will admit 


the need of modification of objectives, 


that is a widening of our objectives, 
and yet they say that we have so many 
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administrative obstacles which are fixed 
and permanent and unchangeable, and 
therefore nothing can be done. They take 
refuge behind these administrative ob- 
stacles, and they find in them an excuse 
for inaction. They talk about the prac- 
tical as synonymous with the existent as 
though the labor for improvement were 
not practical. 

In a scientific age, what is the practical 
thing in connection with this matter? Let 
me present the matter rather baldly. Sup- 
pose we can do the wrong thing very 
skillfully and we have all the machinery 
for doing the wrong skillfully. We can 
do the right thing in only a clumsy way, 
we lack the machinery for doing the right 
thing in a skillful way. Shall we eter- 
nally hold to the wrong thing because we 
can do it skillfully, or shall we do the 
right thing in the best way that we can, 
trusting that in the course of time we can 
come to be skillful in doing the right 
thing? And at the same time we can 
develop the necessary machinery and pro- 
cedures for doing the right thing. 

Science, all science presents us with 
counsels of perfection. Science tells us 
what we ought to do, and we cannot al- 
ways follow the dictates of science in all 
of its aspects, but it tells us what we 
ought to do. It seems that the practical 
thing is to find out what human science 
or the science of human behavior and 
human welfare is at the present time, 
dictating and following that science as 
fully as conditions will permit. 

It seems to me that that is just as 
practical as the policy of inaction because 
the work is difficult. 

I should like to refer very briefly again 
to the other side of this matter. I said 
that the unrest is due to changing pur- 


poses and to changing methods. Let me 


refer to the changing method which is 
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developing in the field of education. It 
is just as noticeable in this report as the 
change of purpose. Let me discuss the 
matter upon the basis of a concrete aspect 
of the work. This report places first, 
health; the cardinal principles of educa- 
tion put first, health. Herbert Spencer as 
he gave his objectives sixty years ago had 
at the top of the list, health. So what is 
the curriculum that should be developed 
for this matter of health training? How 
is it to be managed? I take this illustra- 
tion because I think it illustrates most 
clearly the plan toward which we are 
moving in all of the lines, and it does it 
rather simply. 

In certain schools that I might men- 
tion (I think of Cleveland Heights and 
Detroit and St. Louis and others), now- 
adays we are coming to look upon health 
training as a twenty-four hour affair of 
human living on the part of the children. 
I asked the Medical Director over at 
Cleveland Heights how he managed the 
matter of health training and he said, 
“We assume that the health of the chil- 
dren results from twenty-four hours of 
living. We try to influence the quality 
of the physical living of these children 
during the time that they are at school, 
during the time that they are at home, 
and wherever they may be within this 
community. It is a matter of right living 
in the community.” 

He did say that at the school they tried 
to give the ideas, the directions, the sug- 
gestions as to what the children should 
do by way of maintenance of health. 
Then it was in the practice of those things 
for twenty-four hours in the day that the 
training actually was resulting. 

We say that civilization is a system of 
activities, and training one in the per- 
formance of these activities is simply 


practicing them, giving him practice in 
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the performance of these activities. He 
performs the activities wherever he may 
be throughout the entire day and week. 


Let me put the matter in this sort of 
fashion ; it will help you understand what 
I have in mind. A day consists of 
twenty-four hours. The pupil is in school 
for six hours. The six hours in school 
has for its purpose training him rightly 
to hold to good health standards during 
the eighteen hours which he is outside of 
school. He is in school thirty hours out 
of each 168 which constitute the week. 


The thirty hours in the school for the 
week is to help him to hold to the high 
grade standards of high grade living dur- 
ing the 138 hours when he is outside of 
school. Education is preparation for life, 
but it is life this evening, life tomorrow, 
life this week-end, life this vacation for 
which we are preparing. 

Pupils are in school for 1,000 hours 
per year ; the year consists of 9,000 hours. 
We say that the 1,000 hours in school 
this year are for the purpose of prepar- 
ing the individual to hold to high grade 
living during the 8,000 hours when he is 
out of the school. 

We are coming to say that the pur- 
pose of education is to project its in- 
fluence outward into the human living 
of juveniles and adults, and it is through 
this continuity of human living that they 
get their education. In other words, we 
do a thing within the school which is to 
provide a momentum to high grade liv- 
ing, a momentum which is to continue 
outside of school, and which is to 
continue throughout life. 

_ Within this momentum there is the 
preparation for life near and remote, and 
apparently within this momentum to high 
grade living is the only education that 
can be of any particular value as the pre- 
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paration for life, whether it be the life 
near or the life that is more remote. 

I referred to health as an illustration. I 
didn’t dwell upon it very much. But note 
a few characteristics. The health activi- 
ties to be performed by different individ- 
uals will differ according to their natures 
and their situations and the standard of 
living of their families. There can be no 
such thing as a uniform curriculum in 
health training for the individuals of a 
school. 

There can be no such thing as a stand- 
ardization of units, as quantitative stand- 
ards relative to the health training. We 
can have what this Commission calls 
qualitative standards but we can’t have 
applicable to all of the pupils uniform 
quantitative standards. I notice that the 
Commission has said, “We can set up 
the qualitative standards but we are 
going to postpone the quantitative until 
after the qualitative have been decided 
upon.” 

I predict that they are going to find 
themselves in difficulty when they at- 
tempt the quantitative standards, because 
of the infinite diversity of human nature 
and human situations. 

In the matter of home activities we are 
coming to say that the training should ~ 
take place at home. I am thinking of 
cooking, sewing, gardening, work on the 
motor car, and so on, that the activities 
involved in worthy home membership are 
at home, in connection with the home. 
There the practicing is taken care of, and 
this practice needs to be that continuous 
sort, beginning early, continuing through 
the secondary period. It is not a matter 
of units at school. A boy or a girl com- 
ing from one family in one sort of situa- 
tion, with one sort of standard of living 
needs a quite different sort of preparation 
for his home activity from what another — 
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individual needs for his home activity. 
We are coming to think that the activities 
entering in the twenty-four hour normal 
living are those that confer education ; the 
school provides a supplementary in- 
fluence. It provides for the preliminary 
evaluations, certain provisions, certain 
advice, possibly certain prodding and 
compulsion that youth seems to require 
in order that it may engage sufficiently in 
high grade living. 

Take the matter of reading. I am 
much interested in the report of the Com- 
mittee on English on the side of litera- 
ture. It seems to me to be an excellent 
report. One of the most vital of human 
activities which needs to be taken care 
of in our curriculum is the activity of 
vision, the activity of looking out upon 
and into human affairs, human nature, 
human institutions, near and far. 

While we do this directly in some 
measure, we do it very largely through 
reading. This Commission lays out a 
series of readings which are to enable the 
individual to perform more or less con- 
tinuously for a number of years these 
activities of vision, relative to human af- 
fairs in this country, in foreign countries, 
in the present, in the past, in the voca- 
tional field, in the civic field, in other 
fields. 

Our problem appears to be something 
like this: for right education, young peo- 
ple need more or less continuously to 
perform this activity of reading through- 
out all their adolescent years. Reading is 
essentially an individual occupation; it 
belongs at home. Not all homes are so 
situated that the conditions are good, but 
it belongs in solitude, it does not belong 
very much at the school. The school pro- 
vides an unfavorable environment. for 
this activity. But as the activity is carried 


_ on at home under favorable conditions, in 
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chief measure, the school, you see, has @ 
large task in supervising, guiding, stimu- 
lating, awakening interest, and so on. 
The sort of thing that we are referring 
to here as the school’s portion of the task, 
seems to me must be very large, it must 
involve the technic which is very, very 
different from the dull, mechanical teach- 
ing of subjects. 

I taught algebra for two years in a 
high school and I know how mechanical 
it was and how worthless it was to most 
of those students. I taught Latin for the 
same two years in the same high school, 
and I know how worthless that was for 
developing momentum for human living 
on-the part of that generation of young 
people. 

So our task is essentially a different 
one from the dosing of individuals with 
subject matter. It has very little relation- 
ship, most of the time, to practice in the 
arts of high grade living, which is the 
only thing that can be of any particular 
consequence in education. ; 

I will have to pass over most of the 
other illustrations that I would like to 
present. It seems to me that if we look | 
at the varions departments in secondary 
education we can see how this particular 
method, this particular plan, which is de- 
veloping everywhere in the field de-— 
veloping more or less rapidly, applies to 
every one of the departments. 

I would like to refer to the topic just 
a little that was assigned to me, namely, ~ 
some principles that are applicable to 
curriculum making. First let me call at-_ 
tention to the fact that this Committee 
has enunciated some very vital principles — 
which it seems to me ought to be under-_ 
scored and set apart as definite state- 
ments of guiding principles. I feel tha 
one of the things most needed by high 
schools and colleges is a definite state 


ment, vital. . 
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ment of general principles which can be 
employed for guidance. The thing that 
has surprised me so greatly in watching 
the founderings of university committees 
has been the fact that they worked out 
any definite statement of guiding prin- 
ciples, and likewise with high school com- 
mittees. As I have tried to work with 
high school curriculum committees, they 
got impatient when we would discuss an 
attempt to develop guiding principles. 
They said, “Oh, let us get our curriculum 
done, let’s make the syllabus of history 
and algebra and science. Let’s make out 
this syllabus so it can be printed. Then 
after we have got that done we can take 
care of these ornamental things of guid- 
ance and principles.” 

That attitude represents. the general at- 
titude. 

But this Commission has stated certain 
principles, and I am going to read seven 
or eight of them as being, in my judg- 
One is this: “Qualitative 
values must receive detailed considera- 
tion before the question of quantity can 
be intelligently considered.” 

That is a most significant statement. 
We are nowadays quantitative minded. 


We feel that to make a thing scientific it 
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quantitatively accurate. 


this attempt to 
standards 
ought to standardize. 


must be quantitative. We know, of 
course, the place of accuracy in scientific 
work, but it is quite certain that we can’t 
develop quantitative accuracy relating to 


a thing until we know what the thing is, 


at least concerning which we are to be 
It seems to me 
to be vanity and loss of time and money, 
develop quantitative 
before we know what we 


We do not know, no one knows in suf- 


f cient detail yet, what the curriculum is 


which we can standardize units or 
nounts of time or lengths of courses or 
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anything else. I am stating these mat- 
ters with sufficient dogmatism, perhaps, 
because of the brevity with which we 
must spend the time. 

Really no one can be dogrnatic in this 
field. I never prepare a lecture on this 
topic until about an hour before the lec- 
ture is to be delivered. Things are 
changing so rapidly and things are so 
uncertain that there is always the pos- 
sibility that I may change my mind before 
the time arrives. 

The second principle: “The only way 
the amount of work necessary to accom- 
plish the qualitative objectives can be de- 
termined is by careful experimentation in 
classroom procedure by different people 
under varying conditions.” 

That is obvious. Third: “Secondary 
curricula need a thorough reorganization, 
not merely a patching up here and there.” 
That I think we need to take to heart. 


Secondary curricula need a thorough re- 


organization, not merely a patching up 
here and there.” 

Fourth: “All high school pupils 
possess certain common or similar needs.” 

In most discussion of the curricula 
upon the level of the high school and 
the college, there is the specialization ob- 
session, and it is customary to think in 
terms of the differentiation first, and the 
common element is the disturbing factor 
that we have to take care of in some way 
but we wish it weren’t there. 

This Commission has placed the com- 
mon element first in its list. 

Fifth principle: “High school pupils 
also possess certain differentiated needs.” 
There is a place for differentiation, but 
it comes late when it is vocational, and 
it continues all the way along the line 
when it is due to differences in native 
capacity. 

A sixth principle: “A clear determina- 
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tion of objectives is always fundamental 
in the process of curriculum making.” 

But we have not yet determined how 
these objectives are to be located. We 
don’t know the plan of procedure as yet. 
As a matter of fact, we have not yet de- 
cided upon the nature of those objectives. 

In what I have tried to state in this 
hurried way this morning, I feel that the 
objectives must be different for every 
individual. High grade living can only 
be different in the case of each individual. 
The children can’t live in the same homes 
they can’t have the same problems con- 
fronting them. 

Whenever our objectives are simply 
high grade leisure occupations, high grade 
performance of home activity, high grade 
care of one’s health continuously, month 
in and month out, high grade reading, 
and so on, and so on whenever our ob- 
jectives come to that sort of thing, you 
can see that they are very, very different 
from the ordinary conception of objec- 
tives. But we have a tremendous prob- 
lem in determining what they are. 

By the way, I have some principles 
that I will take home with me. (Laughter ) 

As a final statement, let me refer to 
the place where we are going to discover 
our objectives. You have heard a great 
deal about activity analysis and job analy- 
sis and other vanity in vexation of spirit. 


In this matter of health suppose the 
curriculum is simply practicing the acti- 
vities which are involved in a proper 
health care. What shall these activities 
be relative to a given individual? The 
activities dictated by health science. What 
he shall do is dictated by health science 
as applied to his particular nature and 
situation. In health science we discover 
the health curriculum. 

What are the activities that will make 
one a proficient gardener? We have a 
large amount of gardening science, and 
this gardening science dictates the things 
that one must be if he would become pro- 
ficient in gardening. Gardening science 
will dictate the curriculum of activities 
that will make him proficient in this field. 
Likewise cooking, likewise sentence con- 
struction. 

In the field of language there is science, 
there are laws as to what constitutes high 
grade langauge procedure. This linguis- 
tic science dictates the activities, and 
therefore dictates the curriculum in lang- 
uage. .So let us leave aside our job analy- 
sis and securing of opinions. Let us 
discover the science of human behavior 
as it applies to every field of human con- 
duct; the science of human behavior, in 
so far as we can assemble it, will dictate 
the curriculum, and that alone. 


Special Railway Rates 


Special railway rates to the Annual Meeting in 


wt Chicago in March have been secured. More particu- 
lars will appear in the March issue. 
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Traveling in New Educational Territory 


By A. E. MORGAN, Anrrocy CoteceE, Onto. 


I should like to talk to you in various 
ways about the college that I happen to 
be interested in. There are two kinds of 
research work we are carrying on there. 
One is the usual sort that we find in 
every college that is alive. We are try- 
ing out various methods of college ad- 
ministration. For instance, we are work- 
ing out some programs of self-directed 
study. For the past five years we have 
had what we call our autonomous courses 
in which students, especially in the upper 
classes, have had opportunity to explore 
for themselves, and, given a syllabus and 
facilities for a course, to come back to 
the head of the department only when 
they were in trouble. 

There were two reasons for that ex- 
periment. One was that we hoped we 
might develop the habit of self-directed 
effort as it is not always developed in 
formal classroom work. There was an- 
other reason that is of interest to small 
institutions. The small college has its ad- 
vaitages ; it also has its defects. One of 

‘its prime defects is that when a student 
-appears who has special interest, who 
wants to follow some field, who wants 
to go in some field further than the rou- 
_tine courses of the college will allow him, 
there is no opportunity. 
_ In these autonomous courses at 
Antioch, who have found a very decided 
opportunity to spread the range of the 
small college without interfering with the 
efficiency of its work. 
For months past we have been plan- 
ning on an extension of this self-directed 
tudy program. Beginning next fall, we 


will have the four upper classes at 
Antioch (I might interpolate to say that 
ouf program is six years after high 
school instead of the conventional four 
years) working in a very large degree in 
the manner of self-directed study, be- 
cause we feel, as a result of our experi- 
ence so far, that the most- substantial 
education is that which has had initiative 
as its spur rather than classroom recita- 
tions. 

There are many other or a consider- 
able number of other elements of reseach 
that we have carried on that are of in- 
terest. We have been working out pro- 
grams for sectionizing our classes in 
various fields, so that those of equal abil- 
ity should work together, and we have 
some interesting results. For instance, 
in freshman mathematics we find that the 
upper section of that group is doing four 
times as much work in a year as the bot- 
tom section. 

We are having some interesting de- 
velopments in relation to subject matter 
of various courses to the uses that will be 
made of them. For instance, in a field 
like that of chemistry, we have some 
students taking courses in chemistry for 
their cultural value as part of a liberal 
education. We have other students 
following courses in that same subject as 
part of a technical training. We have 
found it to be very much worth while to 
make different treatment for the dif- 
ferent purposes in the same field. 

That has been a thorough success. 

We are trying to find ways to stimu- 
late an interest in the quality of work as 
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well as the quantity, and we have worked 
out devices in Antioch whereby the 
quality of the student’s work will count 
toward his graduation as surely as the 
quantity. If he has a consistent record 
of high standing, a smaller number of 
courses will be demanded of him than if 
his standing is below excellence. 

If he is in the upper five per cent of 
his class as standings have run hereto- 
fore, he can cut off between fifteen and 
twenty per cent of the time necessary to 
go to college by getting credit for excel- 
lence rather than for quantity. 

Weare working out programs for com- 
prehensive examinations at the end of 
the entire college course. We are work- 
ing out methods of faculty representa- 
tion in college government. That devel- 
opment is of such importance that our 
college faculty today is determining al- 
most every element of college govern- 
ment. Our trustees simply stand in the 
background, ready to take the reins over 
if things are not well handled. 

I would like to go into detail as to 

: these research problems, but I think what 
F: you would rather hear about is the gen- 
eral thesis on which we are working at 
3 Antioch, the reasons for our existence. 
4 As I have told my friends many times, 
there are 500 or 600 colleges and univer- 
sities in America. We have asked for 
their support, not for the sake of making 
501 or 601. We have asked for their 
support because we are undertaking an- 
other kind of research at Antioch, not a 
research in the details of college ad- 
ministration, but a research into the 
underlying purpose of higher education, 
not a modest undertaking, you will: ad- 
mit. 

I think we do well, sometimes, to try 
_ to get outside the job and to look at it 
_ objectively. It is an almost universal trait 


of human nature that we get so interested 
in some job, in the thing that is demand- 
ing our immediate attention, that we fail 
to orient ourselves with the ultimate pur- 
poses of our work. 

In my engineering practices, when I 
have a great project on hand, we may 
have spent hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars and worked years in preparing the 
plans for that job, but while it is under 
construction I find it one of the most 
difficult things to do, and the most neces- 
sary, to keep all the men on that job 
aware of the value and the purpose of 
the job as a whole. 

Some time ago, in carrying through a 
job that cost a good many millions of 
dollars, we had put about $10,000,000 into 
a factor of safety there, into security that 
was beyond what might have been re- 
quired, and it was desirable that that 
factor of safety should be uniform and 
consistent. Yet over and over and over 
again, I found our engineers, in their at- 
tention to the details, willing to save 
$5,000. or $10,000 at the cost of that 
factor of safety that had cost us $10,000,- 
000. It is necessary, if our job is going 
to be well done, that all the time we keep 
in mind the main whole purpose, and that 
we see that every detail of that job is re- — 
lated to that main purpose. If we do not 
do that, we get into trouble, and it is fail- 
ure to do that that is the bane of human 
institutions, educational’ and otherwise. ‘ 

Our civilization is not transmitted 
from generation to generation by any | ri 
mysterious means. The arts, the customs, 
the judgments, the knowledges that you 
and I have did not come to us by tele- 
pathy. We somehow think of being 
civilized because we are that kind of peo- _ 
ple, and it is not so. The reason you and 
I and our neighbors have the skilland the 
manners and the beliefs and the arts that _ 
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we have is because every single item of 
that culture was specifically transmitted 
by definite contact of those who had it 
with those who were to acquire it. There 
is no part of our civilization of which 
that is not true. I think we do well to 
realize that clearly. 

In the history of education we have 
commonly assumed that there are certain 
parts of the development of personality, 
certain elements in the development of 
personality, that need nurture, that need 
culture, that need orderly presentation, 
and we have made institutions for carry- 
ing over those particular elements. We 
have tended to assume that the rest of 
civilization would take care of itself, 
that there were only certain elements of 
personal development that needed atten- 
tion. 

Historically, practically all of our insti- 
tutions originated from a sound sense of 
values. The unversities of Europe orgi- 
nated at a time, I think, when illiteracy 
Was common in Europe, when the 
ordinary arts and practices of life main- 
tained themselves satisfactorily and 
safely, but when classical knowledge, 
when knowledge of the arts and the 
sciences and the philosophy of ages gone 
was in danger of disappearing for the 
lack of any communicating medium, and 
there arose a great fervor among scholars 
that that great loss should not take place, 
and the classical college and university is 


an institution that is dedicated to keeping © 


alive that lamp of human culture. It had 
a specific job to do. It did it so well that 
it not only kept alive that spark, but it 
the standard, the formulated 
standard of excellence which held that 
nly those values were worth while in an 
ducational institution. 

For a century or more in America 
those standards prevailed, the standards 
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that excellence lay in the past and that 
the chief value of education was to trans- 
mit that body of classical culture from 
one generation to another. 

About 100 years ago, some practical 
minded men in this country became of 
the opinion that classical learning was 
not all that was necessary, that the 
ordinary hit and miss apprenticeship to 
practical life was not sufficient to carry 
over the practical arts, and out of that 
conclusion grew our great technical in- 
stitutions. Our civilization today is very 
largely the outgrowth of those institu- 
tions. If you would take away from 
Chicago today the product of our tech- 
nical schools in the last hundred years, 
the city would collapse, and largely our 
civilization with it. But the men who 
organized and who developed those tech- 
nical institutions made the same mistake 
as the others in their classical colleges 
and universities ; they made this mistake 
in thinking that the rest of life would 
take care of itself and that all they needed 
to attend to was the perpetuation of 
technical skill and learning. 

You have here in America two tra- 
ditions of education traveling side by 
side. I could take you, for instance, to 
one of our great universities where those 
traditions are living without much com- 
munication. I could take you to the Arts 
College of that university where prac- 
tically every item of education from the 
time one enters’ as a freshman until he 
leaves as a senior is concerned with the 
transmission of cultural values, where 
there is no suggestion that there is prac- 
tical work to be done in the world. I 
could take you to another part of that 
same institution where practically every 
item of interest is concerned with the de- 
velopment of technical skill. I could 
show you entire courses in that institu- 
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tion where there are practically no elec- 
tives, and where, outside of one year of 
English, every course for four years con- 
cerns itself with the development or 
transmission of technical skill. It is 
rather curious that those two traditions 
so diverse should be living together un- 
der one roof and that the habit of ac- 
cepting what exists should prevent peo- 
ple from seeing the extreme incongruity 
of that situation. 

Both our liberal colleges and our tech- 
nical schools have taken their fairly nar- 
row tradition of interest, and both of 
them have assumed that the rest of life 
could take care of itself, that the trans- 
mission of other traits of presonality, of 
other qualities, was a matter of small or 
of no concern, and yet it is not simply 
a part of our cultural inheritance that 
passes over in generation to generation 
by intimate contact; it is the whole of it, 
every part of it. 

The traits of character that have made 
our country what it is are no exception. 
We speak of American ingenuity. We 
speak of American initiative. We speak 
of good old Yankee judgment. When we 
speak of those we commonly think that 
in some way or other, if a boy or a girl 
is born in a family that has those quali- 
ties, he or she will, by some biological in- 
heritance, develop them. Yet I think that 
is not true. The qualities of judgment, 
the qualities of initative, even qualities of 
originality, are largely taken over by imi- 
tation and by adoption. I think that is 
true even of originality, I say. The orig- 
inal man, as a rule, is the man whose 
ability to see things new was inspired by 
contact. 

Take the case, for instance, of Agassiz 
who came upon the American scene in 
education when practically the whole of 


nn _ education was learning from the book. 


Agassiz’ dictum was, study the thing and 
not the book. All over America the 
pupils of Agassiz’ pupils (his own pupils 
are practically dead except David Starr 
Jordan) have reproduced and are follow- 
ing out the orignal channels of investiga- 
tion. Even originality arises largely by 
imitation and by contact of the immature 
mind with the mature mind. 

Our educational institutions have not 
been very successful in transmitting some 
of these informal qualities and traits of 
character. The business of education in 
America is not identical with its histori- 
cal use in Europe. The European uni- 
versity had as its aim the training of 
special classes of men, training doctors, 
lawyers and students. The American col- 
lege sees a larger picture; its aim is to 
raise the standard of the whole of the 
American people, or of that part of it 
that has the mental equipment to re- 
ceive the advantages that are offered. 

We sometimes are discouraged over 
the American college and university. We 
feel that a bad job is being done. That 
criticism is keenest among the educators 
themselves. I think it is keenest among 
those whose educatior® has developed in 
them capacity for discrimination. If 
there were no colleges we would be satis- 
fied with any. It is the very excellence 
of the college job in America that has 
created a demand for still greater excel- — 
lence, and that is the basis of our dis-- 
satisfaction. * 

I think that the job that is being done _ 
in the American college is one of the 
greatest conquests of ignorance that the | 
world has seen, and that we can be very 


much encouraged with our results, faulty 
though they are. : 

Yet there is room for improvement, — 
and the chief’ improvement we need to 
make in the course of American educa~. 


¥ 
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tion is this: That we need to keep before 
us always a sense of relative values, that 
we need to keep things in proportion. The 
habit of giving all the attention to some 
phase of human development, whether it 
is cultural development, whether it is 
technical development, whether it is ath- 
letic development, and the habit of losing 
our perspective and losing our proportion 
is our chief defect. It is to the correc- 
tion of that defect that Antioch has dedi- 
cated itself. 

If I could outline just briefly how we 
are undertaking to do that, it may be bet- 
ten than any abstract statement. We are 
trying to see what are the dominant 
values of personality, to see what quali- 
ties actually count in the development and 
in the living of life, and then we are 
trying to assemble together in one orderly 
curriculum, the various factors of per- 
sonal development in the proportion of 
their value. 

To begin with, we take a liberal edu- 
cation, and no one can graduate from 
Antioch who wants simply a technical 
training. Our engineers, our people in 
business administration, our students in 
education, our students in journalism, in 
whatever field they may work, give about 
half of their total schoolroom time to 
cultural interests, and there we have de- 
parted from the usual habit of the liberal 
college. We do not have a major and a 
minor and then leave the students un- 
familiar with wide range of human in- 
terest. We ask for a substantial introduc- 
tion to all of the main significant fields of 
human interest. We ask for a substantial 
jntroduction to all those. For instance, 
every student must have at least five 


_ years of college science at Antioch. He 


must have some chemistry, some physics, 
some biology, some psychology, some 


geology, a knowledge of the world he 


lives in; he must have that because in the 
last hundred years there has been a tre- 
mendous developing of significant know- 
ledge about the world we live in, a de- 
velopment that is so significant that it 
affects even our ideas of the value of 
life and the meaning of life, and it is 
necessary that the college shall be the 
medium of the transmission of that ac- 
cumulative knowledge to the people as a 
whole. 

Those courses are also desirable be- 
cause they develop the habit of the sci- 
entific method, they develop the inquir- 
ing mind. We feel that we have intro- 
duced those courses because they should 
be part of the universal equipment of 
men and women, regardless of the field 
in which they may work. 

Similarly, we bring in elements of his- 
tory and of economics. Every student 
at Antioch must have at least four years 
of history and of economics. Every 
student must have a good deal of English 
and of literature. Every student must 
have two years of philosophy. Every 
student must have certain other courses 
which are seldom found in college cur- 
ricula, because we feel that they have 
universal value. For instance, an intro- : 
duction to esthetic values is a part of 
every student’s curriculum. 

I would like to describe in general our 
work in that field. There is an introduc- 
tion to simple personal economics, the 
handling of one’s personal affairs, and 
the budgeting of his income. That may 
not sound like a cultural course, and yet — 
it affects so universally our men and 
women that it seems well that it should 
be a part of everyone’s equipment. 

I will not go further into a discussion 
of our liberal courses, except to say that 
what we have tried to do is to select out — 
of the enormous mass of cultural values, 
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those which are most universal, those 
which are most significant, those which 
are most generally valuable and useful in 
the life of the average man or woman, 
and to present them as part of the gen- 
eral educational equipment. 

Then we combine those liberal courses 
with training for the special interests of 
our students. We call them fields of con- 
centration. Every student must spend at 
least a third of his time in some field of 
concentration which is of his own choice. 
It may be in the scientific research; it 
may be in journalism; it may be in edu- 
cation or business administration or en- 
gineering or in other fields, but in some 
field of his choice he must give at least 
a third of his time. 

We have made this departure from 
common practice, that instead of having 
our undergraduate years during which a 
student is concerned only with cultural 
values, and then the graduate years when 
he comes down to the practical business 
of life, as he thinks, we are making one 
synthetic program of them all. In busi- 
ness administration, for instance, there 
are elements of that program that can 
come very well in the earlier years. In 
the liberal or cultural elements there are 
interests that can only be properly pre- 
sented in the later years, such as an 
adequate treatment of economics or an 
introduction to philosophy, that com- 
monly come in their right place to the 
more mature mind. 

By integrating these two lines of en- 
deavor, we can follow more normally the 
natural, normal development of young 

_people’s minds than if we put one after 
_ the other, and drew a sharp line across 
_ the course where from now on we have 
practical interests rather than cultural. I 
think that integration is a significant con- 
_ tribution to American education. 
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Then there is another element of our 
program that is more spectacular and is 
often looked at by the public. In the de- 
velopment of character and personality, 
certain values can be transmitted best by 
formal education, but there are other 
values that can only be secured by living 
them, and living them in the presence of 
those who have the qualities we want. 
We work out the opportunity for that 
at Antioch by having our students spend 
part of the time at the college in their 
academic work and part of the time in 
practical affairs outside. 

We did not originate that device. We 
scarcely originated anything at Antioch 
in detail. We are more synthesizers of 
methods than originators. In that part- 
time work we have our students spend 
five weeks, alternating with five weeks 
at college. 

At Antioch today you find half the 
students in attendance; the other half are 
scattered over about fifteen states in 
about 150 different firms or institutions. 
There is great difference in the educa- 
tional value of the experiences people can 
have. There is great difference in the 
quality of our cultural inheritance. It is 
not only the values of life that are trans- 
mitted, but the evils as well. Prejudice, 
short sight, inefficiency, are transmitted 
just as surely as judgment and poise and 
initiative and responsibility. 

So it is of very great importance where 
and how our students spend that part- 
time at their work. We hunted all over 
eastern America to find institutions that 
would be most significant in the lives of 
our students. In education, for instance, 
we are finding here and there a secondary 
school or an elementary school that is 
blazing the trail in American education, 
and there we place these part-time stud- 
ents to live behind men and women of 
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unusual ability. We have some of them 
around Chicago, up at Winnetka. Wher- 
ever we find a special keenness in educa- 
tional development, there we try to place 
our students. We are doing the same 
thing in other fields of endeavor, so that 
they are actually having experience, not 
in the average institution, but in those 
institutions which are most significant 
and which ought, if possible, to deter- 
mine the future of the temper of Ameri- 
can life. 

The value of that work is not limited 
to any one phase. 
by it first because they have to be re- 
sponsible on a real job. We tell them 
that as they go out on these jobs they 
are Antioch; if the student fails, Antioch 
fails. We are developing a temper and 
a tone there which makes it just about 
as unpopular to fail on the job as it 
would be to quit in a football game. We 
are having a very high degree of respon- 
sibility developed in the real work of the 
world. 

Then our students are becoming ac- 
quainted with the reality, with the dif- 
ference between theory and reality. They 
are taking hold of practical jobs and find- 

ing that the theory never quite got into 
the books. They are getting a habit of 
‘sound appraisals; they are working be- 
hind men of good judgment, and they 
‘are seeing how decisions are made, what 
factors enter into appraisals, and are 
picking up those qualities by actual ex- 
perience. They are having a good deal 
of help in the way of vocational guidance. 
‘The personnel department of Antioch, 
which consists of about a half dozen 
people who are giving almost their whole 
time to advising our students, are help- 


Our students profit 


the student here and there to try 


one of these five weeks’ working periods, 
the student, his faculty advisor and a 
member of the personnel department sit 


. down together for what we call a three- 


cornered conference to talk over his 
hopes, his plans, his ability and his needs. 
Little by little these students are finding 
there what, in the vocations, is not blun- 
dered upon. 

Over three-quarters of the students 
who come to Antioch change their vo- 
cational aims after they arrive. They 
guessed what they wanted to do. After 
some years of experience they begin to 
have more than a guess; they begin to 
have a well based judgment. 

Dean Hawkes of Columbia College 
said recently that it took the average 
graduate of Columbia College about ten 
years to find himself in his life’s work. 
I believe we can very materially reduce 
that period of blundering and feeling 
about, and I believe we are doing it. 

Then toward the latter years there is 
actual training in the calling in which he 
is to live. Toward the end of his period 
there is generally a settlement of the 
student in the actual firm where he is 
going to work. Of the students that we 
have graduated, except those that went 
on to higher institutions for graduate 
work, over half are already at the time 
of graduation settled in institutions where 
they think they have found not only a 
field to work in, but an’ institution to 
work in. So we are to a very consider- 


able extent untangling this vocational 


problem for individual students. 

All through this program at Antioch 
there is no one purpose that must domin- 
ate over others. The underlying spirit, 
the dominant purpose all the way 
through, is to keep life in perspective, to 


render unto Caesar the things that are ~ 
Caesar’s and unto God the things that are 
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God’s, to give culture its place, to give 
practical adjustment to life its place, to 
give theory its place, and to give practice 
its place, and to keep these various ele- 
ments so that no one of them has run 
away with the other. 

I think if you would visit Antioch, you 
would find this to be true, that the strik- 
ing’ change in the characters of these 
young people has been a broadening of 
their cultural interests. Young people 
come to college thinking that their inter- 
ests are inborn, whereas as a matter of 


fact most of our interests are the result. 


of environment. A student says, “I can- 
not be interested in that subject,” or 
“This subject is foreign to me,” or “My 
family never could get mathematics,” 
and so forth, and we find, as a matter of 
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fact, that most of these ideas are un- 
founded, that you can introduce almost 
any normal, intelligent young person to 
almost any field of interest, and by break- 


ing down the barriers of his fears and 


his inhibitions you can give him a ver- 
satility of interest that he never dreamed 
he could get. 


So what we are working at all the way © 


along is symmetry and proportion. Sym- * | 


metry and proportion are the very essence 
of excellence, and I believe that it should — 


be the passion of the college man all the 


way through to keep life in perspective, — 
to see that the interests he is pursuing are — 


in proportion to their value, and that he 


does not give the burden of his attention _ 
in one direction and leave significant 


elements of life untouched. 
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The Second Half Decade of the Association’s 
History, 1900 - 1905 


CALVIN O. DAVIS, University or MIcHIGAN 


With but three exceptions all annual 
meetings of the North Central Associa- 
tion since its establishment have been 
held in Chicago or its suburbs. The meet- 
ing of March, 1900, was one of these ex- 
ceptions. That year the Association met 
in St. Louis, Missouri. 

In 1902 the Association meeting was 
back again in Chicago, but in 1903 was 
held in Cleveland, Ohio. Chicago there- 
after had an uninterrupted hold on the 
sessions until 1916, when the experiment 
of journeying to St. Louis was again 
tried. Since that date there has ap- 
parently been little disposition to meet 
elsewhere than in Chicago. 

The presidents of the Association dur- 
ing the second half decade of its exist- 
ence were as follows: 

1900-1901, George B. Aiton, State In- 
spector of High Schools, Minnesota. 

1901-1902, W. S. Chaplin, Chancellor 
of Washington University, St. Louis. 

1902-1903, George N. Carman, Direc- 
tor of Lewis Institute, Chicago. 

1903-1904, Andrew S. Draper, Presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

— 1904-1905, F. L. Bliss, Principal, De- 
troit University School, Detroit. 

_ Here is observed at work a policy that, 
with rare exceptions, has never been 
broken by the Association, namely, the 
selection of its presiding officer, alter- 
nately by years, from representatives of 
the colleges and universities and the re- 
resentatives of the secondary schools. 


During this same period of five years, 
that is between March, 1900, and March, 
1905, the secretaries of the Association 
were: 

1900-1902, F. N. Scott, Professor in 
the University of Michigan. 

1902-1905, J. V. Denney, Professor in 
Ohio State University (Continuing on 
until March, 1906). 

Meantime George N. Carman, Direc- 
tor of Lewis Institute, Chicago, con- 
tinued to act as treasurer until March, 
1901, when he was succeeded by J. E. 
Armstrong, Principal of Englewood 
High School, Chicago. Mr. Carman had 
served in the position since the organiza- 
tion of the society in 1895, and Mr. Arm- 
strong was destined to hold the office for 
a period of thirteen years, or until 
March, 1914. 

The official roster of individual mem- 
bers exhibits a number of new elections 
made during the five year period under 
consideration. It is possible some of the 


- individuals thus honored had actually 


been in attendance at the meetings pre- 
vious to the dates of their election as 
members. It is hardly probable that many 
of them had. Among these new names 
are: $ 

May W. Sewell, ’00, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sabra L. Sargent, 00, Lake Forest, Ill. 

E. Louis Soldan, ’00, St. Louis Mo. 
John H. MacCracken, ’00, Fulton, 
Mo. 

Stanley Coulter, ’01, Lafayette, Ind. 


C. N. Kendall, ’01, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Charles S. Howe, ’02, Cleveland, Ohio. 

T. F. Moran, ’02, Lafayette, Ind. 

Jos. V. Denney, ’03, Columbus, Ohio 

W. W. Boyd, ’03, Columbus, Ohio 

A. S. Whitney, 03, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Delos Fall, ’03, Lansing, Mich. 

R. E. Hieronymus, ’03, Eureka, IIl. 

A. W. Tressler, ’03, Madison, Wis. 

Ben Blewett, ’03, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. F. Brown, ’03, Iowa City, Ia. 

H. A. Hollister, 03, Urbana, Il. 

D. R. Major, ’04, Columbus, Ohio 

E. G. Cooley, ’04, Chicago, Il. 

A. R. Hill, 04, Columbia, Mo. 

J. W. Crabtree, 04, Lincoln, Neb. 

Other individuals who during this 
period began to take an active part in 
North Central Association matters, but 
who held institutional memberships 
rather than individual memberships are 
(among others) the following: 

J. E. Armstrong, Englewood High 
School, Chicago. 

George W. Benton, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis. 
zs J. S. Brown, Township High School, 
Joliet, Ill. 

Wm. J. S. Bryan, Central High School, 
fe St. J.0uis, 
__B. F. Buch, Lake View High School, 
__ Chicago. 
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T. W. Nadal, Olivet College, Mich. 

F. B. Pearson, East High School, 
Columbus. 

F. N. Scott, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

Ellen Sabin, Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege, Milwaukee. 

H. H. Seerley, State Normal School, 
Cedar Falls. 

G. R. Twiss, 
Cleveland. 

One other most faithful attendant at 
the North Central Association meetings 
has been Mrs. W. J. S. Bryan of St. 
Louis, Mo. Her name appears as a 
registrant in the meetings of 1902 and, — 
with possibly a single exception, ever — 
since that date down to and including — 
19275 

Each of the five years included in the 
periods under analysis saw a gradual in- 


Central High School, 


crease in the number of membership in- i | 
stitutions. For the five year period the . | 
complete list stood as follows: = 
Year 1900 i 
Higher Secon- Individual a 
Institu- dary Mem- _ 
State tions Schools bers Total | 
“Ohio 6 a 4) 17 
Michigan 2 6 2 10 a 
Indiana 2 4 6 2 q 
Illinois 6 22 is i 
Wisconsin 3 Gees 
Minnesota 1 =e 3 
Iowa J t 0 
Missouri 5 a 3 
Nebraska 1 0, Om 
aness eee 4) 1 
. | Colorado 2 Le 0 ee 


- Total 
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Year 1904 


Higher Secon- Individual 


Institu- dary | Mem- 

State tions Schools bers Total 
Ohio 7 14 4 25 
Michigan 2 5 6 13 
Indiana 2 5 9 16 
Illinois 5 20 15 40 
Wisconsin 4 a 3 10 
Minnesota 0 2 1 3 
lowa 3 1 1 5 
Missouri 5 rf 5 17 
Nebraska 1 6) 1 Z 
Kansas 1 6) 1 2 
Colorado fis 1 0 3 
Oklahoma 1 @) 6) 1 

Total 33 58 46 137 


number of membership schools and col- 
leges at the end of the first decade of the 
Association’s existence was but nine 
greater than it was at the time of first 
annual meeting. Neither had the num- 
ber of states represented increased 
much, ten having sent delegates in 1895 
and twelve having done so in 1904. It 
is however to be observed that the sec- 
ondary schools continue to outnumber 
the institutions of higher learning in the 
ratio of 5:3. To offset this preponder- 
the individual members listed in 1900, 
be elected somewhat more often from 
college and unversity ranks than from 
the secondary school ranks. Thus, of 
the individual members lisetd in 1900, 
twenty of the thirty-two were col- 
lege and university men and women, 
while five others were presidents or deans 
of normal schools, polytechnic schools, 
or collegiate institutes. In 1904, only 
_ eight of the forty-six individual members 
can be said strictly to represent the 
secondary schools, although it is true that 
seven others were state or university high 


school inspectors. Indeed, by 1904 the 
high school inspectors had begun to yield 
a powerful influence, as a unit, in North 
Central Association matters. The or- 
ganization of them into a board of in- 
spectors will be discussed later in this 
chapter. 

Of course the list of members appear- 
ing in the official Proceedings of the 
Association do not at all constitute the en- 
tire body of individuals attending the 
various meetings. Then, as now, all 
meetings were open to the public, and 
goodly numbers of school and college 
men throughout the country made it a 
point of attending one or all sessions. 

It would be tedious to attempt to dis- 
cuss, meeting by meeting, the procedures 
that were followed in the Association. 
As a rule, the sessions extended over 
two days—usually Friday and Saturday 
—and consisted of: 


___An address of welcome 


The president’s address 

Seven or more papers or addresses re- 
lating to vital educational problems 

Free discussions 

Incidental business. 

The formal papers presented during 
the five year period here being disctissed 


were as follows: 


1900 


1. The Influence of the State Univer- — 


sity on the Public Schools. (President 
Ry Hi Jesse.) 

2. What Modification of Admission 
Requirements are Necessary? 

a. To Colleges and University. (Presi- 


dent H. W. Rogers) 


b. To Secondary Schools. — (Presi- 


dent H. I. Fuller). 
3. Educational Retrospect of the Nine- 

teenth Century. 

Thwing) 


(President. -Gaser. cae 
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4. Defects in the Teaching of the 
English Language. 


a. In Secondary Schools. (Mrs. M. 
W. Sewall) 

b. In Colleges. (Professor D. K. 
Dodge) 


5. Recent Changes in the School Sys- 
ten of St. Louis. (Supt. F. L. Soldan) 


1901 

1. What Determines Fitness for En- 
trance to College? (Prof. A. R. Hill) 

2. The Desirability of so Federating 
the North Central Colleges and Univer- 
sities as to Secure Essentially Uniform 
or at Least Equivalent Entrance Require- 
ments. (Dean S. A. Forbes) 

3. The Problem of Harmonizing State 
Inspection by Numerous Colleges so as 
to Avoid Duplication of Work and Se- 
cure the Greatest Efficiency. (Inspector 
A. S. Whitney) 

4, The Services that Inspection Should 
be Expected to Render the School and 
the Community. (President J. R. Kirk) 

5. College Entrance Requirements ‘in 
English. (Professor F. N. Scott) 

6. Should Industrial and _ Literary 
Schools be Combined or Encouraged to 
Separate? (Dean E. A. Birge) 

7. Electives in Secondary Schools. 
(President J. H. Baker) 


1902 

1. Education and Success. (President 
W. S. Chaplin) 

2. The High School Problem. 
fessor C. M. Woodward) 

3. The College Problem in Education. 
(President N. M. Butler) 

4. Shall the State Restrict the Use of 
the Terms “College” and “University ?” 
(President A. S. Draper) 

5. Should the Use of the Terms Uni- 
versity, College, and School be Limited 

by Law? (Professor D. P. Allen) 


(Pro- 
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6. The Uses of Football. (Professor 


A. A. Stagg) 

7. The Uses and Abuses of Inter- 
scholastic Athletics. (Principal J. E. 
Armstrong ) 


1903 

1. The Object and Work of the As- 
sociation. (Director G. N. Carman) 

2. The Influence of Higher Com- 
mercial Education upon the Curriculum 
of the High School. (Professor H. C. 
Adams ) 

3. American University 
(President D. S. Jordan) 

4. The Secondary Situation. (Princi- 
pal H. Keller) 

5. Regulation of Athletics in College— 
What Next? (Professor C. A. Waldo) 

6. The New Departure or Revolution 
in Methods. (Dean C. M. Woodward) 

7. Regulation in Missouri and Ad- 
jacent Territory. (Director C. W. 
Hetherington) 


Tendencies. 


1904 

1. Government in American Universi- 
ties. (President A. S. Draper) 

2. The Advisability of Giving Credit 
for Work Done Outside of the Regular 
Courses. (President H. H. Seerley) 

3. European Problems as Affected by 
Technical Teaching. (President W. F. 
Slocum) 

4. The Moral Responsibility of the 
College. (President H. C. King) 

It would, of course, be interesting to 
review—even in brief—some or all of 
these papers. Time and space will not 
permit. They can be found entire or 
in abstract form in the various issues of 
the Proceedings for the years given. 
Suffice it to say that almost every paper 
called forth much discussion from other _ 
members of the Association and re- | 
sulted, often, in the formulation ‘and 
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passage of a set of resolutions embody- 
ing the judgments of the Association as 
a whole. 

It is, however, very apparent from the 
procedures of the Association during the 
second five years that the purposes and 

interests of the Association were steadily 
shifting ground. In the earliest days the 
Association was concerned with the 
strictly practical controversies that 
bothered colleges and secondary schools; 
in the early part of the second period of 
five years academic questions of rather 
remote and general import often were 
discussed; but toward the end of the 
first fecal of its history the Association 
gave evidence of converting itself into a 
_ working organization, taking to itself the 


task of establishing specific educational: 


reforms and of developing new types of 
school administration designed to facili- 
‘tate these reforms. This new undertak- 
‘ing was fostered by what later became 
known as the Board of Inspectors. A 
somewhat detailed account of its organi- 
zation and work seems to be warranted. 
_ The idea of admitting students to col- 
lege on some other basis than by a per- 
sonal examination conducted at the seat 
of the institution to be entered was first 
put into practice at the University of 
M feingan in 1871. At that time, on the. 


~ schools” 


instruction ; in other states, he we 


oat 4 some states the state de rtment 


29) 


cate showing the completion of the high 
school course, and carrying with it the 
personal recommendation of the principal 
was sufficient. 

The certificate plan of admission to 
college—at first often called the Michigan 
plan—was soon adopted by the majority 
of colleges and universities in the mid- 
dle west. The lists of the various secon- 
dary schools which enjoyed these special 
privileges were later published, and hence 
the expressions “accredited lists of 
schools” and “on the accredited list of 
came into common use. Great 
pride and honor was felt by each school 
thus listed. 

For a number of years after 1871 the 
plan of employing groups of professors , 
to carry on the visits of inspection 
worked very satisfactorily. However, as 
the secondary schools increased in num- 
ber and in size the job of inspection be- 
came complicated. In order to visit every 
school which desired to be visited and to 
render the professional aid which schools 
more and more expected the Uni-. 
versity visitor to render required more 
time and energy and perhaps training — 
than the typical college professor was 
capable of rendering, without at™ least 
serious. interference with his other duties. 


affached to the state oe rf 


Sesh 
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schools attached to the university. This 
was in 1894. However the incumbent of 
that office does not appear to have had 
any direct connection with, or relation- 
ship to, the North Central Association 
for several years after this date. 

Possibly Minnesota is the first state in 
the northwest to have a full time high 
school inspector attached to the state de- 
partment of public instruction. Certain 
it is that in 1893 Mr. George B. Aiton 
began his long term of twenty-one years 
in that office. It is, too, Mr. Aiton’s name 
which first appears on the rolls of the 
North Central Association as a “state in- 
spector of high schools.” This was in 
1897. No other “inspector” is listed a- 
-mong the Association members until 
1903, although it is known that certain 
individuals who devoted much of their 
time to inspectorial work were in atten- 
dance on North Central meetings before 
that date. These individuals did not, 
however, become members before then, 
or else enrolled themselves as “profes- 
sors” not “inspectors.” 

In 1903 however five persons were 
elected as individual members of the 
Association under the official designation 
of “High School Inspector” or “High 
School Visitor.” These five men were: 

W. W. Boyd of Ohio State University 

A. S. Whitney of the University of 
Michigan 

H. A. Hollister of the University of 
Illinois 

A. W. Tressler of the University of 
Wisconsin 

J. F. Brown of the State University of 
Iowa ~— 

George B. Aiton was also present at 
this meeting (as at other meetings since 
1897), as state high school inspector of 


- Minnesota. 


Here, therefore, was the nucleus of 
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the Board of Inspectors—a North Cen- 
tral Association unit which later gave 
way to the Commission on Secondary 
Schools and which has exerted powerful 
influences on education—extending over 
nearly a quarter of a century. 

In order to trace the rise and develop- 
ment of the Board of Inspectors it is 
necessary to go back a few years and con- 
sider some of the discussions held by the 
Association upon questions which relate 
directly to its history. In a paper enti- 
tled, “The Influence of the State Univer- 
sity on the Public Schools,” President R. 
H. Jesse of the University of Missouri 
had, in the North Central Association 
meeting of 1900, come out strongly in 
favor of making the state university, in 
fact as in name, the real head of the 
public school system of its common- 
wealth. To this end, he pleaded for the 
complete articulation of all parts of the 
system and consequently for a thorough- 
ly effective plan of inspection carried on 
by the university. 

Following President Jesse’s paper Mr. 
W. J. S. Bryan of St. Louis led the dis- 
cussion. Mr. Bryan spoke in part as 
follows :1 

“If we consider the deliberate and in- 
tentional influence of state universities, 
we shall see the fixing of uniform stand- 
ards, as essential in matters of education 
as a uniform system of weights and 
measures in commercial transactions. We 
shall see the determination of the extent 
of the course of study to be furnished by 
the high school in different localities, 
which otherwise would be left to the ig- 
norance or shortsighted narrowness and 
false economy of district boards. We 
shall see the improvement of the quality 
as well as the increase of the quality of 


1Proceedings, 1900, p. 10 ff. 
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the work by the friendly criticism and 
suggestion of methods. We shall see the 
organization of all the members of the 
system by the articulation of the various 
parts with the university and so with each 
other. The practice of admitting to the 
university on certificate only the pupils 
who have graduated from approved 
schools has been a most powerful lever in 
raising the standard of the work done. If 
wisely used this discretionary power may 
be the means of elevating the character 
of the various high schools and of main- 
taining the excellence secured. As the 
agent and living representative of the 
university we see the High School exam- 
iner or visitor, as he is more properly 
termed, as he moves from township to 
township and from city to city in his 
task of ascertaining the condition and 
wants of the various schools that he may 
assist in securing the needed equipment 


and the conditions essential to the ac- 


complishment of the task in hand. He 
should be quick to discern defects of 
teaching or environment, ready to sym- 
pathize with teachers and pupils, strong 
to assist, prompt to suggest, kindly, vigil- 
ant, resourceful, and withal not lacking 
in tact. He should be familiar with the 
best work of the best schools as well as 
with the poorest work of the weakest, 
then, as he moves from school to school, 
he may be the means of carrying the 
pollen of progress to vitalize the germs 
of unfruitful or poorer varieties of plants, 
and thus develop rare beauty of flower 
and lusciousness of fruit.” 

In Mr. Bryan’s remarks one gets the 
first suggestion for a system of educa- 
tional standards comparable to the “uni- 
form system of weights and measures in 
commercial transactions.” Here is the 
suggestion that some authority (the im- 


plication being that if this shall be the 


university) shall determine for the high 
schools their “course of study ;” shall con- 
cern itself with the “improvement of the 
quality as well as the increase of the 
quantity of work;” and shall see that all 
members of the system be thoroughly 
articulated not only with the university 
but with each other. 

“In the meeting of 1901 Dean S. A. 
Forbes of the University of Illinois pre- 
sented a paper on “The Desirability of so 
Federating the North Central Colleges 
and Universities as to Secure Essentially 
Uniform or at least Equivalent Entrance 
Requirements.” Some of the conspicu- 
ously forceful sentences of Dean Forbes’ 
paper are as follows :* 

“Things highly differentiated but im- 
perfectly co-ordinated are weak and 
easily disorganized. They tend to waste 
their energies by internal friction ; to pull 
themselves in pieces by internal struggle ; 
to succumb piecemeal to unfavorable con- 
ditions. And this is as true of a social 
system as it is of a physiological one. It 
is as true of an educational system as it 
is of a political one. It is as true of an 
association of colleges and secondary 
schools as it is of an association of ants 
or bumble-bees. It is a law, not merely 


of organisms or of groups of organisms, 


but of organization itself. 

“The movement of which this day’s 
discussion of our topic is a part is a 
movement for the better organization 
of an educational system in which the 
differentiating process has far outrun the 
co-ordinating one, in which the former is 


still in full swing, indeed, under the ex- 


actions of a highly complicated environ- 


ment, while the latter can scarcely be said — 
as yet to be fairly under way, and has no ~ 
more efficient agent than volunteer as- — 


2Proceedings, 1901, p. 12. . 
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sociations like our own. It is high time, 
it seems to me, that we enter upon this 
work of organization and co-ordination 
earnestly and efficiently, for the longer it 
is postponed the more difficult it will be- 
come, and its difficulties are already suf- 
ficient to tax the most ingenious and the 
most experienced.” 

“The secondary school is now the col- 
lege preparatory school to so subordinate 
a degree that it is absurd that the college 
entrance requirement should continue to 
determine the conditions of high-school 
graduation. It is time, indeed, to change 
the form of our inquiry. What we have 
really and primarily to discuss to-day is 
a uniform standard of high school gradu- 
ation requirements, together with such 
an adjustment of college requirements to 
high school courses as may seem possible 
and desirable. So to connect a widely 
various and freely elective high school 
with a still more widely various and 
more liberally elective college that it shall 
be but a single unobstructed step from 
any part of the one to any part of the 
Aes this is, in brief, the whole under- 


sions and associations which have at- 

tacked this subject.” 

: “In dealing with it we shall get very 
it portant help from three different sour- 

From the universities, especially 

of the many states which have 
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‘they are-so disposed.” 


and literary departments are all associated 
under one organization and management, 
have been compelled to deal in their own 
local fields with the very subjects and to 
master the identical difficulties with 
which we must deal in the larger field of 
the North Central Association. What 
the universities of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Missouri have done or can 
do to establish normal and helpful rela- 
tions with the high schools of their re- 
spective states the colleges of this asso- 
ciation can also do as a unit, I think if 


Here, Dean Forbes discussed at some 
length the principles enunciated by the 
committee of thirteen in 1899 and then 
continued as follows: 

“Tt will thus be seen that this com- 
mittee has proposed exact definitions and 
descriptions of high-school courses in 
the various subjects; that it has dis- 
tinguished the essential from the un- 
essential in the conditions of high-school 
graduation, the fixed from the variable, 
prescribing as the main essential condi- 
tion a full four years’ course, five-eights 
of which is qualitatively fixed and the re- 
mainder made elective; and that it has 
made several important ‘recommendations 
as to methods of facilitating the passage 
from the high school to the college and 
filling in the gap now often found be- _ 
tween them. In brief, it has mustered _ 
and classified high-school courses with 
reference to es AEs and 
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its generalizations, made to fit extremely 
various conditions and subject to ap- 
proval by widely different communities, 
are in places incomplete and in others a 
little vague. A process of compromise 
by mutual cancellation was doubtless 
sometimes used in framing its report, and 
it still remains for more homogeneous 
associations to review and approve or 
amend its various recommendations for 


their own territory, making them wher-’ 


ever possible more definite and more pre- 
cise, and adapting them more exactly to 
relatively limited educational areas. And 
then, these things agreed to, it remains 
to give this legislative action practical 
effect by establishing some apparatus of 
administration which shall determine 
what schools are high schools ; what high 
schools are doing the work of the estab- 
lished units in each course; what high 
schools teach a programme of studies en- 
titling their graduates to college admis- 
sion in our group; what so-called colleges 
are really such in our sense of the word; 
and which of these are willing to adopt 
and live up to a scheme for admission re- 
quirements agreed upon in this confer- 
ence. And as conditions will change from 
_ time to time with respect to different 
_ schools and colleges, it will be necessary 
_ that this administrative machinery be 
kept at work, or at least in workable con- 
_ dition, year after year, probably making 
- annual reports subject to approval by this 
association. 
“Some definite beginnings have been 
made, of different kinds, and here and 
there, towards a performance of these 
functions, the most recent and instructive 
_ perhaps by the Middle States and Mary- 
land, and in the States of Iowa and Min- 


— > 


sota—in Iowa by the associated schools 
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Minnesota by the state itself. The grow- 
ing length of this paper admonishes me, 
however, that I must not take more time 
for an analysis of things done elsewhere 
if I would propose any definite pro- 
gramme for your consideration here. 
“To work any general scheme of af- 
filiation and co-ordination a thoroughly 
representative standing committee of this 
association would evidently be necessary, 
and to this I think we should add a sub- 
committee for each state represented in 
our organization. The state is an inde- 
pendent educational unit as well as a po- 
litical one—educational because political 
—but much more independent educa- 
tionally than politically. Not only in each 
state independent of every other, and of 
the National Government as well, in the 
establishment of its own educational 
system, but each has its own state teach- 
ers’ association and_its own state univer- 
—sity, both of which should be utilized in 
this work. To the general association 
committee might well be left the duty of 
acting upon the recommendations and 
suggestions of the Report of the National 
Committee of Thirteen; that of defining 
and describing high school courses of 
study, ascribing to each its admission 
value, and dividing the list of such 
courses into constants, group electives 
and general electives, to be accepted as — 
such by all. This general committee — 
would seem also to be the proper body 


- to pass upon the competency of the col- — 


leges for participation in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the proposed 
uniform standards of admission, while — 
the state sub-committees, on the other 
hand, should report upon the high schools. 
entitled to affiliation, either full or partial. 
The latter service can best be done fo: 
each state separately, because each ha 
its own university at least, whose orgat 
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relations to the public high schools re- 
quire that it should have at all times a 
fresh and intimate knowledge of all of 
the facts, and the information in its pos- 
session concerning these high schools 
would no doubt be placed at the service 
of this association of which all of these 
state universities are, or should be, mem- 
bers. In those states which, like Iowa, 
have a separate organization already 
formed for an examination and valua- 
tion of the work of their high schools, no 
doubt like adjustments could be made 
between these existing organizations and 
the state sub-committees of this associa- 
tion. If the Chairmen of these sub- 
committees were made members of the 
general standing committee also, all per- 
tinent data and ideas of every descrip- 
tion could be brought together at the 
regular meetings of the general commit- 
tee, and the conclusions arrived at would 
be representative of all interests and 
doubtless fair to all affected by them. 
“When such a committee organization 
had fully performed its duties, we should 
have as a result an accepted list of high 
school subjects, and quantities of 
work in each, available for college en- 
trance; a classification of these subjects 
and quantities of work with reference 
to the entrance requirement, and a gen- 
eral agreement as to that requirement 
itself ; a list of high schools whose gradu- 
ates are entitled to admission to any of 
our schools; another list of those whose 
work should receive partial admission 
credit only, with an indication, of course, 
of the amount and kind of credit to which 
each is entitled; and a list of colleges ac- 
cepting and maintaining the uniform 
standard of entrance and acting together 
on all related matters. To these should 


be added by the general committee a list 


of high school subjects and the amount 
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of work in each for which the colleges 
will give advanced standing when offered 
in excess of the entrance requirement, to- 
gether with a scale of values according to 
which such accepted high school work 
may be translated into college credits. 

“These things done, the organization 
and affiliation of colleges and high schools 
will be complete for our present purpose ; 
and with any of these omitted, the de- 
sired end will lack some important item 
of its full accomplishment. 

“The proposed general standing com- 
mittee of the association will also be a 
highly useful aid in the consideration and 
discussion of difficult subjects of funda- 
mental interest, subjects, like the present 
one, too large and complicated to be 
handled satisfactorily in general and in 
detail in an open meeting of the entire 
association or in the hurried sessions of 
temporary committees able to act only in 
such intervals as they can snatch from 
the programmes of this body. 

“Whether the plan and the procedure I 
have sketched, perhaps too briefly, are the 
best for use just now or not, I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that I must at any rate have 
said enough to justify the statement with 
which I set out, that our present press- 
ing need is a better co-ordination of our 
educational agencies in these North Cen- 
tral States, made with a view to organiz- 
ing and unifying progress, which has 
lately gone too much along separate and 
disconnected lines.” 

After considerable discussion: of Dean 
Forbes’ paper a motion prevailed to the 
effect that a committee be appointed to 
consider the ideas advanced and report. 
some plan of action for the Association. _ 

The following day, Inspector A. S. — 
Whitney of the University of Michigan 
presented the topic, “The Problem of 
Harmonizing State Inspection by Nu- “a 
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merous Colleges so as to Avoid Duplica- 
tion of Work and Secure the Greatest 
Efficiency.” This paper is reported in the 
official Proceedings only in abstract form. 
This abstract is, in full, as follows :3 
“The inspection of high schools origi- 
nated in Michigan thirty years ago. At 
first the inspection was made yearly, but 
later the term of approval was extended. 
At the present time the best schools are 
put upon the accredited list for a term of 
three years. For a number of years the 
inspection was confined to schools within 
the state. Now seventy-five schools in 
other states are regularly inspected. 
When this practice of inspecting outside 
schools was begun, the University of 
Michigan was practically without a rival 
in the Northwest. Her inspectors were 
the only inspectors. But now conditions 
have changed. The other universities 
have made rapid strides in numbers and 
influence. They have taken up the busi- 
ness of inspection with energy and en- 
thusiasm. Even the colleges are inspect- 
ing. The result is that every high school 
is inspected by the representatives of 
many different institutions. This dupli- 
cation of inspection is not only a waste 
of energy and expense; it is a source of 
annoyance to the schools. The teachers 
- are becoming tired of it. There is danger 
that the system of inspection will lose 
prestige in the eyes of the secondary 
teachers. To obviate such a danger the 
_ Association should form a sort of educa- 
| tional trust, or clearing-house, for the 
; exchange of opinions regarding the stand- 
ing of schools in the different states. 
- Most of the state universities now have 
official inspectors. It would be possible 
for these inspectors, meeting once or per- 


haps twice a year, to formulate uniform 


8Proceedings, 1901, p. 25-26. 
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inspectors’ blanks, to interpret standards 
of requirement, and to agree upon a list 
of schools in each state which should be 
examined only by the inspector for that 
state. Such a list would at first include 
only the schools of the highest rank, but 
later it might be possible to agree upon 
a list of schools of the second rank. 

“The ends of such a clearing-house and 
of inspection generally would be ma- 
terially advanced if the universities would 
adopt the plan of issuing bulletins at 
regular intervals giving interpretations 
of the requirements and offering hints 
and suggestions to secondary teachers 
regarding methods and means of instruc- 
tion.” 

Before the close of the sessions forthe 
year 1901, a special committe was ap- 
pointed to bring in a plan of action re- 
lating to a better articulation of colleges 
and secondary schools. This committee 
made a report forthwith. It concluded 


its judgments by offering the following 


recommendations :* 
“To the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools: 

Your committee has considered the 
subject assigned to it as carefully as the 
brief time at our disposal would permit 
and under a sense of responsibility, we 
hope, corresponding to the importance of 
the subject. We have not attempted to 
reach conclusions, or even to raise ques- 
tions, on any of the issues involved in 
the establishment of fixed and uniform 
relations between the colleges and secon- 
dary schools, but have thought it best to 
leave the whole matter, subject to the 
instructions of the Association, to a per- 
manent commission, whose appointment 
we recommend. This commission we 
have sought to make thoroughly repre- 


4Proceedings, 1901, p. 70-71. x 
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sentative, thoroughly responsible and 
practically efficient ; and we believe that, 
if constituted in some such form as pro- 
posed, and inspired by the colleges with 
a determination to reach tangible results 
without delay, it will prove to be a very 
influential and important agency of edu- 
cational progress. The propositions of 
the committee are presented in the fol- 
lowing recommendation : 

“We recommend that the Association 
do now proceed-to the establishment of 
some definite form of affiliation and 
credit, as fixed, comprehensive, and uni-. 
form as may be, between the colleges and 
universities of this Association and the 
secondary schools of the North Central 
states, and to this end we make the fol- 
lowing further recommendations: 

(1) That a permanent commission be 
formed to be called the Commission on 
Accredited Schools and to consist, first, 
of twelve members to be appointed by 
the Chair, six from the colleges and six 
representing the secondary schools; and 
second, of additional or delegate mem- 
bers one from each college or university 
belonging to the Association which has a 
_ freshman class of at least fifty members 
and which may appoint such a represen- 
eae peice with a sufficient number 


eee schools and the colleges. The 
n of service of the twelve members of 
rst class should be three years, two 
poe and two a 
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_ to membership in their freshman classes. — 


be for one year, subject, of course, to 
renewal by the appointing officer. We 
suggest that the President of this Associ- 
ation serve as temporary chairman of this 
commission until it has met and organized 
by the selection of its own officers. 

(2) That it be made the duty of this 
commission to define and describe unit 
courses of study in the various subjects 
of the high school programme, taking 
for the point of departure the recom- 
mendations of the National Committee of 
Thirteen; to serve as a standing com- 
mittee on uniformity of admission re- 
quirements for the colleges and universi- _ 
ties of this Association; to take steps to 
secure uniformity in the standards and 
methods, and economy of labor and ex- 
pense, in the work of high school inspec- 
tion; to prepare a list of high schools 
within the territory of this Association 
which are entitled to the accredited re- 
lationship; and to formulate and report — 
methods and standards for the assign- _ 
ment of college credit for good high — 
school work done in advance of the col- 
lege entrance requirement. — 4 

(3) We recommend that the expen- © 
ses necessarily attendant upon the work _ 
of this commission be assumed by the | 
colleges represented on it in proportion — 


The committee assumes that this com-— 
mission would usually hold at least 
annual meetings immediately precedi 
those of the Association itself, and 
time to report its action to the Asse 
non for pan ad a Soe 
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President J. R. Kirk 
_ Director G. N. Carman 
_ Dean H. P. Judson 
_ Professor S. Coulter 
Supt. A. F. Nightingale 
Supt. C. N. Kendall 
Dean E. A. Birge 
President J. H. Baker 
Inspector A. S. Whitney 
Principal E. L. Harris 
In 1902 the Commission on Accredited 
Schools (appointed the previous year) 
made its report through its chairman, 
Dean Henry Pratt Judson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. After considerable 
iscussion the report was adopted and 
rdered printed. It is to be found as an 
ppendix to the Proceedings for the 
year 1902. 
From this report it appears that a meet- 
g of the Committee, for organization 
purposes was held on March 30, 1901, 
seven of the twelve members being pre- 
sent. At this meeting Dean Judson was 
elected chairman and Director Carman, 
secretary. 

_ The second meeting of the Committee 
was held in Chicago, February 25, 1902. 
At this meeting four sub-committees 
were appointed as follows: 

. Executive Committee: The Chair- 
and the Secretary of the Commis- 


Saunas Sons of OES 


- Professor Coulter, of Purdue Uni- — 


- class ks of at least 
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3. Committee on High School Inspec- 
tion: Inspector Whitney, of Michigan; 
Inspector Aiton, of Minnesota; Inspector 
Tressler, of Wisconsin ; Inspector Brown, 
of lowa; and President Kirk, of Mis- 
souri. 
4. Committee on College Credit for 
High School Work: Professor Denney, 
of Ohio State University; Professor 
Snow, of Washington University; Pro- 
fessor Vincent, of the University of Chi- 
cago; Principal Lane, of Fort Wayne 
High School; and Superintendent Night- 
ingale, of Chicago. 
A third meeting of the full Commis- : 
sion was held at Cleveland, Ohio, March 
27, 1902. At that meeting the sub-com- 
mittees reported, much discussion fol- 
lowed, and finally the finished draft of 
the Commission’s report was made. This : 
was presented to the Association Ons = 
March 28, 1902. ae 
_ In the outlines of this report an analyst 
sees the rudiments of the later forms of 
the Association. Besides an executive 
committee, three sub-committees are set 
up—one dealing with unit courses of _ 
study; one with high school questions; — 
and one with college matters. The last 
three of these later became the three 
great Commissions of the Association. _ 
The three sub-committees on pro 
cedures reported as follows: 
A. The sub-committee on unit c 
of study recommended: — 
i? That awit course 2 be define 


eihiteeve: reckly with 


contain as constants three units of Eng- 
lish and two units of mathematics. 

The committee then outlined the unit 
courses which in its judgment might pro- 
perly be offered for college admission. 
These outlined courses included : 

Eniglish, three units. Grammar and 
reading were especially stressed and lists 
of books for prescribed reading and 
study were given. 

Mathematics, four units. These were 
to include: algebra, one unit, plane ge- 
ometry, one unit, advanced algebra and 
solid geometry, one unit, and advanced 
algebra and trigonometry, one unit. 

History, four units. This was to con- 
sist of: ancient history, one unit, media- 
evil and modern history, one unit, Eng- 
lish history, one unit, and American his- 
‘tory and civil government, one unit. 

Latin, four units. 

Greek, three units. 

French, four units 

German, four units. 

Spanish, two units. 

Science, five units, the science units 
consisting of one unit each in physics, 
chemistry, physical geography, botany, 
and biology. 

The general character of the curricular 
analysis thus made may be judged, in 
part, by the fact that the outlines for 
the entire thirty-three units specified 
covered fewer than twenty-seven pages 
of printed material. They consist largely 


_ of formal general statements introduced 


generally by the word, “should.” 


B. The sub-committee on college 
credit for work done in secondary 


_ schools recommended: 


1. That colleges give advanced credit 
for high school work above fifteen units. 


% _ 2, That such credit be not given for 
_ less than a full year’s work nor for work 
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done in the freshman and sophomore 
years of the high school. 

3. That the amount of advanced 
credit to be given should be determined 
by each college for itself. 

C. The recommendations made by the 
sub-committee on high school inspection 
can best be comprehended by quoting the 
report in full. It was presented by the 
chairman, A. S. Whitney, and reads as 
follows :° 
“To _-the 
Schools : 

Gentlemen: Your committee to whom 
was assigned for consideration the 
“steps necessary to secure uniformity in 
the standards and methods, and economy 
of labor and expense in the work of high 
school inspection,” and also the “pre- 
paration of a list of high schools within 
the territory of this Association which 
are entitled to this accredited relation- 
ship,” begs leave to report that it held a 
somewhat extended meeting in Chicago 
the day following the final adjournment 
of the Commission, deliberated upon the 
same as carefully as the time at its dis- 
posal and the importance of the subjects 
would admit, and offers the following as 
a result of its reflections: 

I. As to standards. Your committee 
believes that the basal factor in any plan 
looking toward a reasonably uniform 
system of accredited schools is neces- 
sarily the course of study; but as the 
consideration of this problem has been 
referred to another committee, it has 
omitted it from its deliberations. Your 
committee has deemed it appropriate, 
however, to make certain recommenda- — 
tions concerning the standards of organ- 
ization, teaching force, equipment, gen- 
eral efficiency, etc., required of schools — 


Commission on Accredited 


SProceedings, 1902, Appendix p. 35-38. — 
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admitted to the general list of accredited 
schools, and therefore submits the fol- 
lowing : 

1. That the minimum scholastic attain- 
ment of all high school teachers be the 
equivalent of graduation from a college 
belonging to the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
including special training in the subjects 
they teach, although such requirement 
shall not be construed as retroactive. 

Your committee believes that the 
efficiency of the average college or uni- 
versity graduate is very materially en- 
hanced by professional study, observa- 
tion, and training in practice teaching 
under skilled supervision, and therefore 
advises that the accredited schools be 
urged to give due preference to teachers 
possessing such preparation. 

2. Your committee advises that the 
number of daily periods of class-room 
instruction given by any one teacher 
should not exceed five, each to extend 
over a period of forty-five minutes. 

3. That the laboratory and library 
facilities be adequate to the needs of in- 
struction in the subjects taught as out- 
lined in the report of the Commission. 

4. That while the foregoing are ex- 


ceedingly important factors affecting the 
‘quality of the work, the esprit de corps, 
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Central Association entitled to the ac- 
credited relationship under the above 
limitations. 

III. To facilitate the work of the 
board of inspectors in the preparation 
and submission of a list of high schools 
justly entitled to this accredited relation- 
ship, your committee recommends: 

l. That the Commission cause to be 
printed and distributed to the several 
inspectors of the colleges and universities 
of the North Central Association the 
following uniform blanks: 

a. Principal’s blank form for report 
relative to organization, teaching force, 
attendance, library, laboratory, etc. This 
report should be filled and returned to 
the inspector not later than November 
1 of each year. 

b. Inspector’s blank form for report 
of examination of each school. 

c. Student’s blank forms for recom- 
mendation to colleges and universities. 

2. That it shall be the duty of the 
board of inspectors to submit to the 
secretary of the Commission the list 
of schools recommended by them as en- 
titled to this relationship not later than 
June 1 of each year. 

3. That it shall be the duty of the 
secretary of this Commission to publish 
the list submitted to him by the board of 


inspectors not later than June 10 of each 
year, and to cause the same to be distri- 
buted to the members of the North Cen- 
tral Association. 
The committee believes that this list — 
of schools should be an honor list for 
the North Central States, and, for that 
reason, has made specific recommenda- — 
tions with reference to requirements in 
the matter of organization, equipment, 
teaching force, and standards of scholar- _ 
ship. When once this system has been ~ 
thoroughly organized and systematized, — 


the efficiency of the instruction, the 
acquired habits of thought and study, 

and the general intellectual and ethical 

tone of the school are of paramount 1m- 

‘portance, and therefore only schools 

which rank well in these particulars, as 

evidenced by rigid, thorough-going, 

sympathetic inspection, should be con- 

sidered eligible to the list. 

II. As to inspection. Your com- 

mittee recommends that a board of five | 
pectors be appointed to ascertain the 

ols within the territory of the North 
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it may be found practicable to extend 
the privileges of accredited relationship 
to smaller schools, but the committee 
recommends that nothing less than the 
standards. herein recommended shall be 
deemed acceptable in the beginning. The 
Commission on Accredited Schools has 
an opportunity to assist immeasurably 
in strengthening secondary education in 
the Northwest, and the committee be- 
lieves that this will be best accomplished 
by starting with a comparatively select 
list of schools. 
: Furthermore, your committee believes 
that the Commission should refrain from 
any action which will lead to standardi- 
zation of secondary schools and methods 
of inspection. It is our belief that the 
cause of secondary education will be best 
advanced by a somewhat free and natural 
development in the several states. 
‘Respectfully submitted for the com- 
mittee, 
A. S. Whitney, Chairman.” 


Here it is observed were set up cer- 
tain policies, procedures and standards 
which, with only slight variations, re- 
main as the guiding principles for the 
- North Central Association even to this 
day. In summary they provided for: 

A. As to standards: 
1. College bred teachers, 
fessional training. 
fds A teaching load of five Forypave 
‘minute class periods daily. 

Eee Adequate ath and laboratory 


with pro- 
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3. The annual publication of the list 
of approved schools. 

The Commission on Accredited Schools fy 
met in annual meeting in Chicago on 
Thursday, April 2, 1903, a day previous 
to the meeting of the Association. The 
minutes show that seventeen members 
were present, as follows: 

Professor Judson (Chicago) 

Professor Thwing (Western Reserve) 

Secretary Jones (Oberlin) 

President Harris (Cleveland) 

Professor Whitney (Michigan) 

Supt. Hartwell (Kalamazoo) 

Principal Bliss (Detroit) 

Professor Griffith (Knox) 

Principal Armstrong (Chicago) 

Professor Tressler (Wisconsin) 

President Eaton (Beloit) 

President Jesse (Missouri) 

Professor Snow (Washington) 

Professor Allen (Colorado) 

Supt. Nightingale (Chicago) — 

President Kirk (Missouri) q 

Director Carman (Chicago) ¢ 

Professor Judson occupied the chairil 
At this meeting the Commission gave 
its approval to a form of blank to be 
employed’ in gathering data in prepara- 
tion of a list of high schools entitled to 
the accredited relationship and presented — 
a partial list of schools recommended for 
accrediting. The following day the Com- 
mission made its report to the Assoc ; 
tion. At that time it was also stated t 
the executive committee had decide 
raise $200 to meet the expenses 
Commission and requested that rt 


=) 
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Cleveland agreed that the accrediting 
plan had done much to elevate the stand- 
ards of high schools in Ohio. President 
MacLean of Iowa declared the same was 
true in lowa. President Jorden of Stan- 
ford University declared, “It looked as 
though the whole matter of college and 
secondary schools were drifting into a 
kind of chaos——It seems to me the best 
thing possible that we should drift into 
chaos, and such work as modification has 
been in the direction of augmenting the 
chaotic condition. It seems to me that 
the individuality of the different schools 
and above all the individuality of the 
different teachers and pupils, were far 
more important than any 
schedule.” 


general 


Professor Sachs took a’ more pessi- 
mistic view. He declared that the 
secondary schools were retrograding— 
that they were not doing as good work 
as they did thirty years earlier and that 
the teachers of the time were not as 
competent as teachers were a generation 
previous. In consequence Professor 
Sachs felt the accrediting system was a 
promising movement. 

Principal Boltwood of Evanston took 
decided issue with Dr. Sachs on nearly 
every point. 

_ Finally President Draper of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, confessed that he was 
very skeptical about the accrediting sys- 

em and wanted to know “What is the 
Teal point, what is the educational ad- 
vantage from this movement in this 
country?” President Draper also re- 
ferred to the fact that when the North 
Central Association was formed it was 
nitely and expressly agreed that there 
er should be any legislation by it 
culated to discriminate for or against 
iybody—(or) which, should be binding 
pon individuals.” In particular, Presi- 


dent Draper criticised the plan of levying 
an assessment on members. 

Dean Judson sketched briefly the 
origin of the Association and declared 
that the proposed levy was rather a 
“voluntary contribution” than an “assess- 
ment.”’ 

A long discussion, participated in by 
many individuals, followed these pre- 
liminary skirmishes. Questions were 
raised as to: 

1. The justice of seeking “contribu- 
tions” from the colleges only, and not 
from the high schools. 

2. The justice of apportioning the levy 
on the size of the freshman class. 

3. Whether, if the North Central 
Association established an accrediting 
agency, stich procedure would undermine 
the existing instrumentalities. 

4. Whether the Association expected 
to maintain an inspector of its own. 

5. Whether, in determining the num- 
ber of freshmen in a given college, 
students in the engineering schools, or 
law schools, or other schools of the uni- 
versity should be counted or only those 
enrolled in the arts college. 

6. What colleges were to be admitted 
to membership on the Commission. 

7. Whether the list of ~accredited 
schools was to be given general publicity. 

8. Whether many schools, equally ef- 
ficient as the ones specifically listed, were 
not unjustly being omitted from the lists. 
- 9. Whether a school was to be ac- 
credited by the Association merely be- 


cause it was accredited by some state 


agency. 7 
10. How the list of schools was to be 


made up if the Association provided no 
inspectors of its own and yet insisted 
upon first-hand information representing 


the schools seeking recognition. ES 
Professor Whitney, chairman of the 


eh if 


ae 
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Board of Inspectors, replied to the last 
question as follows: 

“The Board would set a time for meet- 
ing and then would like the inspectors 
of all institutions in the whole territory 
to be present and confer with them re- 
garding the schools and then the Board 
was to decide whether, of the schools 
represented, each one individually should 
be placed upon the list or not.”” 

The Association finally took action 
withdrawing the proposed list of ac- 
credited schools entirely from the report 
and merely voted to accept the report of 
the Board of Inspectors as a report of 
progress.® 

In addition to considering the report 
of the Board of Inspectors, the Com- 
mission on Accredited Schools, at its 
meeting of 1903, voted: 


1. To reconsider its action of the year 
previous and to strike from its list of 
recognized high school units the one 
made up of a half year of botany and a 
half year of zoology. 


2. To appoint five new  sub-com- 
mittees, which were to recommend a 
tentative definition of each of the units 
in mathematics, physics, botany, zoology, 
and physical geography. 

3. To propose certain changes in the 
constitution. 


4. To appoint a committee of five to 
consider the advisibility of extending the 
work of the Commission so as to include 
accrediting colleges and to determine 
what should be the requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree. 


5. To attempt to define units of work 
in shop-work, drawing, commercial work 
and physical culture. 


7Proceedings, 1903, p. 83. 
8Proceedings, 1903, p. 83. 


After the Association had adjourned. 
sine die, the Commission on Accredited 
Institutions met for reorganization for 
the work of the next year. This meet- 
ing was held at the University of Chi- 
cago, Saturday afternoon, April 4, 1903. 
Although forty three individuals were 
members of the Commission, only nine- 
teen were present at the meeting. The 
officers of the previous year were re- 
elected, namely, Dean Judson as chair- 
man and Director Carman as secretary. 
The Board of Inspectors, to serve dur- 
ing the following year, was elected as. 
follows: Inspectors Whitney; Brown, 
Tressler, Aiton, Boyd, and Hollister. 
Three members were to constitute a. 
quorum. 


With the meeting of 1904, the Com- 
mission on Accredited Schools with its 
very active Board of Inspectors may 
truly be said to have gotten established 
and to be ready for effective work. At 
this meeting a list of schools to be ac- 
credited was approved and_ ordered. 
printed. The list contained the names. 
of 160 schools distributed as follows: 


Colorad6 S20 s gee 9 
His’ (io. a ee 34 
indhara<. 2 eee ee 7. 
lowa 6.282 See 11 
Michigghi ssavee ores 28 
Minnesota-cs2 5 6 
NiissGuti 2k, Poe ae 9 
INGDtasigicoe eee eee 4 
CiUn wee ae ee ere 26 
WISCONSIN cuanc oc Nate 26 


In applying the standards to schools: 3 
seeking admission, Mr. Whitney, chair- 
man of the Board of Inspectors, stated: _ 


1. That the Board had refused to con- s 
sider any schools concerning which it did. 
not have definite written or printed facts. _ 


before it. , 


h” 
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2. That in evaluating the records no 
school was recommended 

a. If it required any teacher to teach 
more than six periods per day. 

b. If the ratio of pupils to teachers 
was excessively large, thirty to one be- 
ing the maximum permitted. 

c. If the teaching force (excluding the 
superintendent) consisted of fewer than 
five teachers. 

In conclusion Professor Whitney de- 
clared that the Board of Inspectors had 
sought to be very conservative, “believ- 
ing that such action would eventually 
work to the highest interests of both the 
schools and the Association.” “It has 
not,” he continued “attempted to make a 
large list (of schools) ; on the contrary, 
only those schools which possess organi- 
zation, teaching force, standards of 
scholarship, equipment, esprit de corps, 
etc., of such character as would unhesi- 
tatingly command them to any educator, 
college, or university in the North Cen- 
tral territory, or in the entire country are 
offered for your consideration.”® 

At the 1904 meeting the Board offered 
two new recommendations, namely: 

1. That the time for which schools 
should be accredited should be limited 


to one year, and 


2. That the organ of communication 
between the accredited schools and the 
secretary of the Commission, for pur- 
poses of distributing, collecting, and 


filing the annual reports of such schools, 


and for such other purposes as the Com- 


mission may direct should be as follows: 


(a) In states having such an official, the 
inspector of schools appointed by the 
state university; (b) in other states the 
inspector of schools appointed by state 


authority, or, if there be no such official, 


; 


_ ®Proceedings, 1904, p. 47. 
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such person or persons as the secretary 
of the Commission may select. 

Both 
adopted. 

Here therefore in 1904, the Associa- 
tion had its machinery for accrediting 
schools definitely established and in 
running order; had a set of standards 
whereby schools were to be judged and, 
if acceptable, to be accredited; and had 
ready for publication its first list of ac- 
credited schools. The ideals and pro- 
cedure set up at that time have continued 
to guide and operate, with very little 
modification, down to the present day— 
nearly a quarter of a century. 

Certain other important items of busi- 
ness were transacted by the Association 
at its meeting of 1904. These actions 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. It was recommended that colleges 
and universities give publicity to the 
work of the Association by publishing 
in their catalogues the list of North 
Central Association accredited schools.*° 

2. It was voted not to approve a re- 
commendation to the effect that one unit 
of physical education be included in the 
graduation requirements of secondary 
schools and be accepted for admission, to 
college." ‘ 

3. It was voted that “all official inspec- 
tors representing the states and institu- 
tions in the Association should hereafter 
contitute the Board of Inspectors. 

4. It was voted to send a representa- 
tive of the Association to the meetings 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board.** Ae 

At the meeting of 1904 the Constitu- 
tion of the Association was again slightly 


these recommendations were 


10Proceedings, 1904, p. 52. 


11][bid, p. 52. 
12Tbid, p. 58. 
‘13I bid, p. 67. 
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revised. Previously the annual dues had 
been $3.00 for each member. By the 
change made in 1904 it was provided 
that “an annual fee of $10.00 shall be 
paid by each university, $5.00 by each 
college, and $3.00. by all other members.” 

Now that the Commission (there was 
but one back in 1904) had gotten its first 
specific task well under way, the ques- 
tion arose as to what it could most pro- 
fitably turn its attention now. One year 
earlier a committee had been appointed 
to take into consideration the advisabil- 
ity of extending the work of the Com- 
mission so as to include the accrediting 
of colleges and to determine what should 
be the requirements for the bachelor’s 
degree. Dean Judson seems to have 
voiced the ideals of the Association in 
this respect when he said :14 

“The work of the Commission has now 
proceeded to the point where some are 
asking, What is left of importance for 
the Commission to accomplish? Two 
_ lines of effort seem to me to remain. 
_ First, the Commission must continue its 
effort year by year to strengthen the 
weak places in the system of accrediting 

hools. This we expect to realize 
ugh our Board of Inspectors, which 


fully organized to cover the ter-_ 
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ritory of the Association, through a more | 
accurate definition of existing units of ] 
study, and through the definition of new |} 
units as the need for these shall arise 
from time to time. Second, a new line 
of effort is suggested by a remark com- J] 
ing from a well-known secondary school 
man. He said: ‘The Commission has 
done a great work in leveling up the 
secondary schools, in putting a premium 
on good work and in recognizing the 
value of inspection. Its attention should — 
now be directed to the colleges. The } 
high schools are being inspected and — 
rated for the benefit of the colleges. Why ji 
should not the colleges be inspected and 
rated for the benefit of the secondary 
schools and their graduates who are look- 
ing for a higher education? I confess | 
the proposition seems to me to be — 
eminently fair. What is an approved col- _ 
lege? Are there any studies or groups © 
of studies that should be found in every _ 
good college and in every good college _ 
course? Is there a fixed amount of work — 
which a college must require for gradua-_ 
tion, and a determinable grade of work 
that a college must be capable of doing 
in order to maintain its position as 
approved or standard college? _ These. 
important questions suggest a sufficiently 
large task for this or some future 
mission to Sees ort aoe 


Te 


ae ass o> 
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Report of Investigation of the Methods by 
Which Institutions of Higher Learning Adapt 
Their Work to the Needs of Freshmen 


By C. R. MAXWELL, University or Wyominc 


The Committee on Special Studies de- 
cided that the most pertinent investiga- 
tion for the present year would be a 
follow-up study of the one made on the 
Success of High School Graduates of 
June 1924 in Their First Semester of 
College Work. The results of this study, 
which were published in the September 
number of the North Central Association 
Quarterly for 1926, showed a great de- 
viation in the percentage of failures 
among institutions. The nature of the 
study made it impossible to discover 
reasons for such discrepancies. It was 
felt by the committee that an investiga- 
tion both in the colleges and in the high 
schools might throw some light on this 
problem. The chairman undertook the 
investigation of methods by which in- 
stitutions of higher learning adapt their 
work to the needs of freshmen. Mr. 

_E.L. Miller, a member of the committee, 
undertook to investigate the reasons why 
high school students fail and succeed in 
college. 

One hundred institutions of higher 
learning which reported a large number 

of freshmen from North Central high 
schools in the previous study were se- 

lected for further investigation. These 
institutions include junior colleges, 
teacher training institutions, state uni- 

_versities and colleges and universities 
on private foundations. Institutions 

that showed a high percentage of fail- 
ures were selected as well as those that 


BS 


had a small percentage. The aim was to 
find out whether or not the technique 
that was used in adjusting freshmen to 
their first year’s work might have an in- 
fluence on success and failure. Returns 
were received from 75 of the 100 insti- 
tutions from which information was re- 
quested. Compilations in the study were 
taken from 64 institutions. The infor- 
mation given by the other 11 was so 
meager that it did not seem advisable to 
include the data. These institutions 
were also requested to give the results 


-of the intelligence tests which were used 


and it was suggested that it would be of 
great assistance in this investigation if 
the schools included in the study could 
use the National Council Test, which 
seemed to have been more widely used 
by colleges and institutions than any of 
the other available psychological exam- 
inations. An attempt was made to secure 
information relative to the work in per- 
sonnel with freshman students; to dis- 
cover the amount of training and ex- 
perience of faculty members who are as- 
signed to teach freshman classes ; and to 
find if there is any relationship between 
the results of intelligence tests and the 
percentage of failures in freshman sub- 
jects at the close of the first semester. 
This report includes in detail only the re- 
sules of the investigation of the first two 
phases of the study. The results of the 
third aspect were too meager to be in 
anyway significant. 
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Section I of the questionnaire en- 
deavored to find the situation in regard 
to Freshman Week. It was found that 
25 of the 64 institutions have the so- 
called plan of Freshman Week, that 6 
have Freshman Day and that 33 have 
no such plan. Eleven of the institutions 
indicated that they expect to establish 
early Freshman Week. Two institutions 
introduced the plan in 1924, 9 in 1925, 
and 15 in 1926. It appears from these 
data that it is a movement that is grow- 
ing rapidly among North Central insti- 
tutions. The number of days devoted to 
the so-called Freshman Week varies 
from one to seven. Six institutions have 
3 days and seven have 4 days. The 
mode is 4 days which 7 institutions em- 
ploy. The movement is so new that it 
is impossible to draw any definite con- 
clusion as to the type of plan which is 
most satisfactory. 

Section II considered the problem of 
advisers to students. Fifty-two institu- 
tions have adopted a plan of having ad- 
-visers to freshman students. The num- 
ber of students assigned to an adviser 
varies so greatly that it is impossible to 
make any statement as to current poli- 
cies. This situation is also true relative 
to the basis for assignment and to the 
method of choosing advisers. One of 
the chief duties of the adviser is to check 
on the student’s work. In approxi- 
mately one-third of the institutions the 
adviser received reports from instruc- 
tors in charge of freshman students. 

Section III of the questionnaire en- 
deavored to secure information on the 
practice of grouping students on the basis 
of ability. Twenty-six institutions re- 
ported that such an attempt was made, 
while in 33 it was definitely stated that 
no attempt had thus far been made. It 
appears, therefore, that less than half 
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the higher institutions are attempting to 
solve any of the freshman problems 
through the formation of classes on the 
basis of ability. There seems to be little 
attempt to differentiate the work in dif- 
ferent sections. This situation might be 
expected when less than half of the in- 
stitutions section students on the basis 
of ability. In the institutions in which 
students are sectioned on the basis of 
ability, the subjects which are most fre- 
quently mentioned are English, Mathe- 
matics, and Science. 

Section IV of the questionnaire con- 
sidered the restriction of freshmen in 
their outside activities. Forty-three in- 
stitutions stated that freshmen were no 
more restricted in their living conditions 
than any other students. They are ap- 
parently somewhat restricted in social 
privileges as in 23 institutions freshmen 
are not permitted to join fraternities or 
sororities during their first semester. 
During the first semester 39 institutions 
hold meetings at which freshmen prob- 
lems are discussed. In 31 institutions 
such meetings are compulsory. Fresh- 
men are permitted to take part in ath- 
letics in 58 of the institutions and in only 
3 institutions are they eliminated. 

Sestion V, Student Reports. It seems 
to be the general plan for most insti- 
tutions to furnish freshmen reports on 
their work during the first semester. The 
number of times ranges from one a se- 
mester to one every month. In 54 insti- 
tutions parents are notified when a2 
student is doing unsatisfactory work. 
It appears to be the custom in 24 insti- 
tutions to report freshman failure to the — 
high school principal concerned. In 
several other cases such reports are fur- — 
nished when requested. In 55 institu- — 
tions provision is made for a student to 
drop part of his work during the first — 


shy 
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semester. In the previous study, the 
question was raised whether or not the 
system of recording failures might not 
have explained the 
in failures 


great discrepancies 
among institutions. The 
questionnaire attempted to find out in 
considerable detail the practice in this 
particular. A study of the returns indi- 
cates that in one institution a student 
might withdraw from a course and have 
it considered a failure, while in another 
institution he might withdraw under 
similar conditions and not be so con- 
sidered. When failures are studied in 
institutions cooperating, an attempt will 
be made to consider failures on the same 
basis. The time at which a student may 
withdraw from a class in a semester 
without penalty also presented great 
variation, for in 7 institutions there is no 
provision for withdrawal and in 4 the 
student may withdraw at any time dur- 
ing the semester. Thirty-four institu- 
tions state they have a practice which 
facilitates the withdrawal of students 
not capable of doing college work. The 
practices are varied. There seems to be 
no uniform procedure. In 45 institu- 
tions a student who quits attending class 
without official permission is given a 
failure; in 5, no grade is recorded. 
Twenty-five institutions state they ex- 
clude from college for poor scholarship 
within the first term or semester. while 
22 report that they do not. In 38 in- 
stitutions instructors are advised to check 
their grade distribution with the normal 
surface of distribution curve. In 46 
cases it is stated that the faculty dis- 
cusses the scientific problem of grading 
_ students.. Thirty-nine state they investi- 
gate carefully the specific reasons for 
deficiencies for each freshman that is 
doing unsatisfactory work and 21 state 
that they do not. Fifty-two institutions 


_ full professors. 
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kave made no correlations in failures 
with intelligence rating from year to 
year in the various subjects, while twelve 
report that correlations of failures 
with results on intelligence tests have 
been worked out. Twenty-two state 
that they have no information as to 
whether failures are increasing or de- 
creasing in freshman classes. Twelve 
state that they are decreasing, 7 state 
that there is no change, and 2 state that 
they are increasing. 

Section VI, Training and Experience 
of Faculty Members. This section of 
the report furnishes little illuminating in- 
formation. The training required varies 
greatly but in general the B. A. degree 
is required for instructors; the M. A. for 
assistant professors; and the M. A. or 
Ph. D. for associate professors, while the 
M. A. or Ph. D degree is required for 
From the standpoint of 
experience, there seems to be no general 
rule. In most cases the head or chair- 
man of the department assigns instruc- 
tors to freshman classes. Forty-three 
institutions stated that it was not custo- 
mary to assign the lower rank of the in- 
structional staff to freshman classes; 20 
state that there was an attempt to as- 
sign the more capable instructors to 
freshman sections; and 52 state that 
there was no attempt to assign the less 
capable members to freshman sections, 
although 3 frankly stated that there was 
an attempt to assign the less capable to 
freshman classes. 

Section VII, Organization of Fresh- 
man Courses. Forty-eight institutions 
stated that the freshman courses are very 
definitely outlined and in 40 departmen- 
tal meetings are held in which the course 


of study for freshmen is discussed and 


outlined. In 52 institutions it is stated 
that the institutions have regulations in 
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regard to the size of freshman classes. 
Thirty of the institutions limit their 
freshman sections from 30 to 35; 6 from 
20 to 25; 5 to 35; and 30 from 40 to 50. 
English is required of all freshmen in 53 
of the 64 institutions replying, and Hy- 
giene and Physical Training rank second 
and are required subjects in 14 institu- 
tions. Seventeen state that special 
orientation courses for freshmen are of- 
fered in their institutions. The length 
of such a course is most frequently a 
semester. 

Thirty-seven of the 100 institutions 
gave intelligence tests to the freshman 
class. We had hoped to find out what 
relationship existed between the results 
on intelligence tests and failures of 
students during the first semester. Ten 
of these institutions furnished the record 
of the failures in the freshman classes, 
but only 3 furnished adequate informa- 
tion on the results of the intelligence 
tests. Had we been able to secure the 
intelligence rating from a considerable 
number of these schools, the correlation 
would have at least been interesting if 
not significant. Of the three institu- 
tions, the one that had the most intelli- 
gent group of freshmen judging by the 
results from the American Council test 
had the highest percentage of failures in 
the freshman class at the end of the first 
semester. The percentage of hours 
failed in the 10 institutions was 8, ex- 
actly the same as that found in the study 
of two years previously. The percentage 
of students that failed varied only by .2 
of 1%. This study seems to indicate 
that the failures in the freshman class 
have changed in no way in the past two 
ape yeats: 

: SUMMARY 
This study shows that institutions in 
@ the North Central Association are at- 
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tacking the problem of the better adjust- 
ment of freshman students. Freshman 
Week is rapidly gaining in favor. The 
institutions are experimenting with plans 
of assigning advisers to freshmen and 
by grouping students on the basis of 
ability. A few institutions are giving 
much attention to the selection of the 
members of faculty that teach freshmen. 
In a small number of the institutions re- 
plying to the questionnaire, they were 
quite emphatic in a statement that heads 
of departments should be assigned to 
freshman sections as well as to the ad- 
vanced courses. The organization of 
freshman courses is receiving much at- 
tention and a few institutions are ex- 
perimenting on the general orientation 
courses. This study shows that our 
higher institutions are conscious of the 
necessity of organizing the work so that 
the mortality in freshman classes will 
be reduced. The movement is too re- 
cent to show results as yet, but it does 
offer promise for the future. 


SECTION I 


Freshman Week 
1. Do you have the so-called Freshman Week? 


Y OSA a seccscrhy ici Pares igi nace ee eee ee 25 
INO Slices eA ie eee ee 33 
Hreshnian = Daye ae eee 6 


Ti not, do you expect to establish Freshman 
Week? 


MEGS ced ec rasta fous, ee erect me Ae 
i fo remnant Pate Ne mie taehs fetter arom See cen dig 
Probably} S.tc me apeeeenpcee eee 4 
ING 2iTis Wer cea ee ee ee 13 


LO ZAE -es r  aee aeee ed e e eeeoe aD. 
TO2S iis ee eS ete aS re el ieee ae 9 
LO ZG: jccateen ae ae e och Tae ln ee ee 159 
NoOwansWéiic eet ae a een ee 5 


3. Are the Freshmen brought to. the campus 


before the upper classmen? 
Yes 
No 
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4. Number of days devoted to Freshman Cover more time and give more time to 
Week UAC Vida [Sin 24 OO teas, Soe 1 
6 LDV iE ES gee te | en Na tire AT ces 1 
5 SD iejow nolan (to) aeRO NE 1 
3 days 6 INGp answers eka t s 5 ik: Ve eee ees 1 
3% days 2 10. Send material you have on Freshman 
4 days 7 Week and note contemplated changes. 
5 days 2 Material furnished by ten institutions. 
1 week 3 
5. Is attendance compulsory? : SECTION II 
8s SOA SSeS Se eee ee ee 25 Advisers 
ERNE Camere re tae ie 2 ns Ba 3. 1. Do you have advisers for groups of stu- 
RE oMmshe SWSest sence eg oa es Os Eos te J dents ? 

If not, what percentage come of their own INO kdictcarachl nee ae eee 9 
volition ? VCS pct en c cing alenteeeatiee eh oe 52 
eo i actin 2 fn. Axts. College..only. s..unsasean cae 1 
: Can’t say 1 Mess. Cla Shy OfhCErS 72 sean a eee 1 


6. Check the following activities that occupy 
the time of a Freshman. 


Specific instruction about colleges, courses, ee [et ae ey ee 
CEC aannneeennneeeceenecsccetcccenteccetnetecenceccneeeecccneee 27 Numbérosvaries = nee 
General lectures about the University... 26 iW Sa a ee 
Intelligence, Aptitude, Information, Classes i Se ee 
Tfade, -and Character Tests... 26 7. ( Me lope aetaaae So ee eis te 
Advice as to profitable use of time and 
TCC eee Ree Se eles oe eo 23 
Conferences with individual students........ 17 
Conferences. with proups 92. 17 
Moursrot-tnes campus sa 7, 


Beni wih no a io once, BI .< 
_ Church programs FRIAS | Spc ee eres 
a i A Se an et, St 5-8 
_ Photographs fet cs Sai SS ea ee 
_ Athletic See ie ee a? 
eae Do you think that Freshmen undertake 
their work with more purpose and have 
fewer failures than would be the case if 
you had no oe ace Week te 


All new members in school soe — 
No limit ..... : 


I 
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4. How is adviser chosen? 
President or Dean appoints -..........-.---- 9 
President 8 
Dean a 
Head of student’s major Resartmnent See G 
GhHoice ot msttidents) tment retiree rn 3 
PASS IPTC BD OLLIC Ee eaten ited oreaneeee fraeees ccc conas 2 
In various other WAYS ceceenneecseeeeeneetnectetncee 13 
ENT peLLYS WiC eee ee ete ee ce tenance vad 7 


5. Does the adviser assist in making out the 
program of a student? 
Yes 


May 
= Ee Approves it 
Sometimes 
Tf desired 
“7 Bo} Aas 5 CS o>. het | ce eg ee eo RD 
No answer 


6. Does he continue as the adviser of the stu- 
dent throughout the year? \ 


SG BF a a ae rs Pen Pes 46 
IN CV ec Soe a eee ee ee eR ee Z 
HA PAGCIMIES TC hs ete ee cacao Rees a 1 
INNA OK ies sce att te eee ee 5 


9. Is it part of the duty of the 
check on the student’s work? 


adviser to 


DES RE 5 So oe ae le ore Oa Saar 


No answer 


Freshmen and Sophomores... 1 
sionally Te ee ae ene ee, A 1 


~12. To whom do they report? 


-— Limited way 
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10. Are students that fail called for a confer- 
ence with the adviser? 


WV esis eres 

INO ere eae eee ee eee 
Perhaps 

At option, advised: pes. < earners 2 
No: rule 22 seas tas she ao aden 8 pee 1 
Frequently 1 
No answer <2..::---- 6 


11. If not the ie do they report to any | 
other person? 
Yes 


Sometimes 
No answer 


Dean either alone or with President, As- aN 

sistant Dean or Registrar 
Faculty committee 
Dean of Men and Women.... 


pec en een e neem ene nen eres neeweennen seen eneeseserensen sess 


SECTION III 
Grouping of Students on Basis 
of Ability 


1. Are students assigned to class sections on 
the basis of ability or aptitude? 


NO: score ee aS eee Sake 
In some cases Kare 
Yes, English 9° 4 


Yes, English and Mathematics iit Se 
Yes, English and Chemistry ..... 
Yes, Mathematics ......... ERR OEE er Lig | 


saeyee ness ndeWusueecduubruynisucwenvebcaugaubuleapeen 


nls in Freshman courses .. 


__- 
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Head of Department, or Dean and In- 


SEE UGEO fe 2s Mia nn eee te TR 44 
ENG Rs CLES 5 Sane ae Se le EES? eS ee NE 5 
EERE SIC EN] BM ai, Not dae  ee ee g toe, te e 3 
Gommitteesot tacuity sass ee S 
PNT SLES Rt en eee a on en ie eo 9 


Note: The discrepancy in the numbers an- 
swering this question is undoubtedly due to 
misinterpretation of the preceding one. 


Is the work in a subject the same for all 
sections ? 


YuES ER SE Se ee eee eee oa 37 
IND SE Eee ee = ee ee Coe SI 16 
‘AN REIS 2 SST EB CSS ER Reg SNA aa ea ORD 1 
Yes, except in Mathematics ..............0....... 1 
Pees eeKCEDE tis Penne lish | 28 eo ae die 1 
presmiexcent. in. Ghenistt ys aac ks 1 
LM ETSY Sco y bres pa ops et ROR co One eR OR 1 
BENT OL ERE ES Vir OL oon ie rs ee 6 


Is any attempt made to adapt the. work to 
the ability of individuals? 


BE amenities o> Nis Brey oe ee 26 
URES co enter ee tee ove sear: sine ne oe eae 19 
Some work in some departments................ 4 
SEA SWE BES Ot Se Se ee oe ee : 
ime Mathematics 2 SN <3 hl 1 
In English and Mathematics 1 
Popa eer OTIS wc Ct Chee Mr teeth 1 
Pegenstructor=sees. fit ede Eis L 
Nae arisen, 25s ott See ee ee 8 


6. Are students sectioned on the basis of abil- 


ity in some subjects but not in others? 


eae ee ee ee ie Ne nS ce a 31 
Ti RRSne eas mere nee pa Sie pee ee 23 
ING RAGS wer pst sae oe ee reed 10 


In what subjects are sections made on the 


basis of ability? 
English alone or with Mathematics and~ 


Chemistry or Zoology .........-.---.-------e-+0---- 29 
Mathematics and Chemistry or Mathemat- 

ics alone, or Mathematics and Lan- 

Ca Be hd oh ene ee a Det ee ee Eee 8 
BING) Ut eee sca Nave Sea wueegeaceoes Aye 
Various other combinations ..............-..-.---- Z 
HGS isa fe ge ee koe pees Semen Ree Pa 21 


7. Is entering a given ability group required 


or optional for any given student? 


J SeColay oh bape ee cpeeee = maine mp eee ne renee ee 29 
Mtb aon ine cien atctnee ence nenn yn cneeen nanan Zz 
IN aD a een ee ene ee | 1 
Optional with department -....-.---------.------- il 
IN Gas AILS WET = Sots oe cd ea cee De carat 31 
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8. Is Freshman work largely prescribed in the 
college or school which a student selects? 
OGLY Re Ree PEI sto Wh rt A TS A 46 
ING. 2S oe ene ers te oe Vines ROR esa 4 
igeone-half ot Courses) eee eS 
Tn* professional courses Sa ae 2 
A choice within groups of studies................ 1 


so 


_ 


3 


ING aDS WEL Meet eee oe Se 


In what college or school is the work most 

largely prescribed for Freshmen? 
EGTA SIO GL (1 gm ee ak ee aie rae ee a 
SATUS alien OGICNCES 5 22 ee eee 


Professional courses 
All 


Pharmacy 
Education 


Special degree courses .... 
Other combinations 


None 


SECTION IV 


Outside Activities 


Are Freshmen more restricted in living 
conditions than upper classmen? 


INO soe oie a a eee 43 
VGGS pesicreteapesiee: fs seks cotetioecsesh cea ey 12 
BY Sia WOSTICH cn true c Brongn toe caessessreccst oes Se eee 3 
No resident: freshmetr so ss, 2 
ING ANS WET ets en aetna ete ee 4 
. Do you have dormitories? 

AV C9 sarees rase le ieesss sk ccisal ee Racer ee 34 
ING yacestcs Nesae see ater taee cs Saeco 14 
POT WOnIED ws ssepe terse oases ee 14 
Nowans wert inc sts oe er eee eee 2 


Are Freshmen required to live in the dormi- 
tories? 
No 


Yes, women 
Yes, Freshmen girls 
No answer 


. Are Freshmen in the first term, quarter, 
or semester permitted to join fraternities 
or sororities? ate 


No fraternities or sororities.................---. elo 
Men, yeS; women, N0.......-....0-+- ae aes 1 
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AWWeyneteinbpnygesimo tes eh SiO) Geen reer Se 1 
ING HANS WET ihe eae eee, z 


4, Are there restrictions on such membership? 
BA Gok Ge etek 2 ae ed hee TE AL doer ea 


No Sei Se Sica ap cee acted Beaton eegeoseoutors 

Such as frats impose ... 

(GERALD est Se wen ho a ST et yds ec 

Pass 12 hours at 85% 

Passmi Ze noursetirst. SemmeSter oc.ccelszsscecee space *1 

face miele OcirSi-WOr komen eeee ete eae. *] 

General frat average must be that of stu- 
dentabodys2 etcsursmers ee sual 

12 credits free from probation................-...-- *1 

INOmaniSwetereeret ners Tm tors nt cuar Sens 20 


*Of the 31 that answered “Yes.” 


5. May they be pledged and live at a frater- 
nity house? 


Yes 

No houses 

No — 

VEG IVs icy chee en ch Woe ee eee 3 
Men= partly,< women no. ‘1 


No answer 


Do dormitories and fraternity houses 
maintain study hours for Freshmen? 
RAC SSC = ae ean nD sek Sane eer 43 


No CTC TAN AOU one hay sche Bee a 1 
oe answer ee 


 s¢ emester of the Freshman year permitted 
to join organizations other than their 


One 


Yes, in Agriculture and Engineering........ 
No: ans wets. eee 


10. Is attendance at such meetings compursory 


or optional ? 


GCoitiptlsaty iiss ec es 39 
Optional “ere ee eae ll 
One required, the others optional.............. 1. 
No janswer os Baa baa aca ; 
11. Are Freshmen permitted to take part in 
athletics during the first term, quarter, or | 
semester ? ‘| 
Ves a eo A ot 58 ¢ 
I [c WE aN Ape aS ence RN ret Ss 33 
No. ans Wet. (<a oe ee 33 
Are they members of the regular team or are ‘ie 
they organized in a Freshman team? oy 
Hreshmat. (a 3.203. go- rn f 
Reg@ular® 3) 23 oe eta ee ee 
Intrariral. <i 5 Se ee ee ee 
Feiphet 225522 on Se ae 


SECTION V — 


Student Reports 


1. How often are students given reports om 
their work during the first term, quarter, | 
or semester ? 


Every. Six:2WetkS) a ee 
Three TAMIES, eric BR Se or ee ee fe 


If poor work, each month Rae rrh fe 
End of jog CE GS AP) Bry 


= If failing, ch quarter... 


ie 
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Pie harline 2 times rense: toate oS rh 
NicaeStilet”. tIMG ce ote st ec 1 
| PANES oy NU TTS cars a ea cele oc a Se 1 
Every 434 weeks .......... 1 
Mean amsatisfactory se 1 
12 SORE Se Seen ccc ee en 1 


2. Are parents notified of unsatisfactory work 
oi students? 


- 


NE@S hE ae ae ener fees 54 
SHS. Ee Se ee 4 
3 
1 
2 
At what periods during the first term, quarter, 
or semester ? - 
AAG URSTLEE Wal 22 cee 7 
Mirditenuse semesters 82.22 ns oo 7 
Middle and end of semester 6 
Endvot first 6 weeks 25.0 2 6 
Hind of sirst 6 and. 12 weeks 2.2. 4 
biel Oe eeACD ter it... eee ne 3 
6 weeks, 12 weeks, end of semester............ 3 
Briere re SOMMeStGr os Soap Se ee 2 
istietemtry socess oe = Se er eS 2 
ULOMSE ER me Ree tee ra ee, 2 
BAipertii@rsJCCOSSATY cuenta sgh 2 
Peronunie WGK Gh an. Se RS 2 
11 weeks and end 1 
mV here = tiperatiye = 1 
ROG CrIeT MESES a oem a eee) 
_ When report received at office.................... 1 
_ Every (GPa ale caper eee seer ese eaey ts SON | 
EGE a ieee aie | 
Not Sad eer eee ene Rs ek 
Jo. Boe iat Tite D eens Baer PS i} 
h 6 and 10 weeks and end of semester 1 


structor seseeeceeeesecenenenenerenttaneeneneesenencrsnterateress, 


never Dean gets reports from Wia=<t- 
9 
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What method of procedure is used in mak- 
ing these reports? 


Letters and report end of semester.......... 10 
Personalgiletters ceo oe 2 
Resistrarun se Goo. is eee Se ie 
Record of student and grade distribution 
for. classi. eachssubjecti. ee ee it 
Statement of each fact li 
Grades Sen tree te pee as eR eee ate nee 1 
Relative standing sent 1 
Regular blanks giving standing .................. 1 
Uno tictal transcript... 1 
Oniereports) frome principale ees 1 
Chairman High School Relations .............. i 
Report distribution grades for lst year 
for. eachestudents. 0-2 es senna ene 1 
Report first term’s work 1 
Tadividualmreports =: ees 1 
Report Freshman record each student in 
high school at end of year ..0..........cc-e. 1 
Record sent quarterly with statistical re- 
POLE Ob averages =. ee ee 1 
INO Bans Were = ser taste ie Ne ee ee 4 


4. Do you make any provision for a student — 
to drop part of his work during the first 
term, quarter, or semester ? 


Yes 
No 
Sometimes 

No answer 


5. Give your grading scheme 


6. State hg grades . 
4.passing letters. nea . 
3 passing letters = 
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_8. Do you have a grade for a course dropped 
without failure? 


INO (te od etic da Aa dette rce teresa thant 32 
PY GS peta 0, Geta aa es OR cet ae IE eR Le aa 30 
I STORET OES Sh Nc anes eee ie or ee 2 
Explain \ 

(@loiaya thn aya Wepmeeeee eet Re ee Ine 7 AONE rs eee RES ts 4 
UE TICOMIS LOVE fortes eercatee os tan eeeee  fevnc ace eecnciaaoneeck tages 4 
Mark to show standing at time.................. 3 
W—Withdrawn without failure.................. 4 
D—Dropped with permission ...............--...-- 3 
1S ig Ss ae el a ee nO 2 
No grade but state reason for dropping... 2 
May = De made Up eee eas css bees ueeostteeevaecee He 
‘AMES Sable a bg ys ip vee ee al tree eer eee en eee ee 2 
IN RH gE BY ag ny oT ce Red sete re nee eee ees 2 
Incomplete or grade at time dropped........ 1 
W P—withdrawn while passing.................. 1 
De ope: cee ee eer tn ee ee 1 
If before end 6 weeks, counted dropped.. 1 
W—withdrawn if passing at time .............. 1 
Bice cede BX CUSEC ib eres ie ee cent eats 1 
Cancelled without grade if record good... 1 
iets) meen T tinea t Guat sce eect ca eee eee resem nee eo 1 
‘W—without credit or grade ....................... 1 
A (dropped in good standing) ................-.-- 1 
Xo srecorded “ST ade) 's2.tsstecoc sen sscaceec apes Hy 
F—if in course one-half semester............ 1 
eSiea tte 0 CW COKG eats tree eee ater 1 
Drop within 1 month end of semester........ 1 
NOM ADS WE siete oe Mee re ee ZG 


9, List and explain any other grades or grade 
notations you use. 


HAAG OTN ILE L Comes ghee eanste ec estet aecce does encecuceonscrneecacenee 18 
Weighed grades or honor points — with 
generally C average for graduation........ 13 
IS aSaY ST 27 EE Spin Se RIL E ge Peeee Gee ene 
Withheld (reason justifying not an F or 
{Nike be SB eaeeor ells ie iy eee 2 
W—Withdrawn; C—condition; Inc— 
MOIR LOLe sere naect < arteeea a satt sone 2 
Condition removed by examination next 
semester or it becomes failure.................. i 
D—delinquent at time dropped... 1 


Dr. if with permission of Dean; F, if not 1 


S—Sickness at time of final uw 
W—Withdrawn.......... RO ee RRL Aree 1 
Dr.—dropped from course, too many ab- 
SI SUES 4 Se Pe Pai nr neve ee ee 1 
NGM ALG WEE Accssscac.- Pe 8 Onis Say ths Oa toe he 20 


a S40.Do you have a period at the beginning 
: of the semester when a student may with- 


11. Do you have any practice whereby you fa- 


_ Pass 8 hours plus 8 honor points any 


draw without penalty? Explain your cus- 

tom. 
First 2. weeks (20.3622 ere 10 
First’ week 2c See ee eae 8 
INO ee eee id 
Fitst 3 weeks) i232) 23.5 2 ae 6 
First:.6 “wWeekS> scteicsstevot cetera ate ge eee 6 
A tiyt iri = 2 a eed reece 4 
Wes 250i eee eee 4 
No: riitle see ee ee ee 3 
First: month® 3424 334) SS eee 3 
Before mid-semester if passing ..........-...-.- 2 
First 3 days 1 
First'8 weeks 2.2 ee ee 1 
Bigst? 5 weeks 229 6 Se ee eee 1 
LO Sdaysmesetes aes io Di ee ee 1 
15. days ee eee ee 1 
Nosanswers.c 2 eee 6 
What is grade given? 
NONG io kacaticcxa. ene ee eee 24 
Waste ic ee 3) 
After 6 weeks, failure or incomplete........ 14 
Permanent records show only work after 

first week -.ce cemes-scane eee e 1 
No grade first 4 weeks, then F or Inc..... 1 
“Cancelled” without grade 22.2.2... nf 
Marked~“Excused?..2aewe eee eer ee 1 
“A” dropped in good standing .....0.0..0...2.. 1 


W until after end of 9 weeks, then I or F 1 


Incomplete sc sece<ccemercnae tee eee 1 
No record if passing average when with- 
drawn, or if on account of illness.......... i 
Grade reported as quality of work done 
While; If» Glass.. cccsceecsc te eee re | 
Dropped a ranctonse at 1 
NO: ANS WOE ~xsnexkecss ancceccyh DO 26 


cilitate the withdrawal from college of stu- 
dents incapable of doing college work? 

OY. 6S: corebce See reac ate ee eS te ale re ee 34 
(Of these, 5 give no explanation and 
the others are as follows.) : 

Advice to students and requested to with- 


GIAW 2 ede ahr eres 4 
Advise student or parents .o....-.ccccccceccscsseusee 3 
Recommendation faculty advisers .............. 2 


Point average 60 end first semester. 
Point average 80 end second semester. 
Point average 90 end third semester............ 1 
Pass 8 hours plus 6 honor points first 
semester. 


subsequent semester 
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40% failure or 8 hours cumulative fail- 


STUN ESS RE ceo ip cote a Pcs Ga ET Ste cat ee ee ae 1 
rohawor then: UrOp ee eee 1 
Failing 50% of work on both Ist and 2nd 

eHngvent reports: = we k ch eee 1 
Recommendation Scholarship Committee. 1 
PAE ISEM DOT ORS 1. Oho * teehee um, Bea Bale 1 
Recommend withdrawal and decline to 

Rersinters NEKECTEEM — se a ae 1 
Cases considered by committee at mid-se- 

mester, Christmas, end of semester, 

second mid-semester and end.................... 1 
PLR CCm AI GISIMISSES ee ee 1 
Fail to pass 10 semester hours.................... 1 
bent one-fourth of work <2... 1 
Freshman on probation, if less than 9 

hrs. of G, drop next semester................... 1 
Btlediios SUERESTS eto oe ee 1 
Quarter’s probation repeated brings with- 

TEE 2 Ss ee = Oe Se or eae 1 
Ii one-half grades are F at end of 3 

WR YS TSS Soe - eS ee ee ee ee 1 
Ili F in three-fourths work of term............ 1 
If not make 5 honor points and carry 3 

Sur CCtom area See eS ee eS 1 
Personal conference 1 
If fail 2 subjects, put on probation; then 

RSedetO. a WILMIA W 2 Sa oe Se Seo te 1 
IN Ry oe see ee aes Se SC 15 
US, - Tat] (oe eine eit ee ae ee 1 
PONCE REIS VET eck = nes a ee 14 

What grades are given? 

INOUE > oe Es Se SARS EE Le ee eer 7 
Bp as eee ne ae eS 7 
RET aa BOCA NCU Hate eee en 3 
Peay aera] Ce (om jel Seles. een eres eet esate: 1 
LR RSS SoS eee ee ere ee Aaa 1 
Depends on record at time ......2......2...------ 1 


Get “5” in delinquent courses, W in rest 1 
A (dropped in good standing) D (delin- 


_ quent when EO PPO) een eye eee 1 
eet velescer Scene mags Ss ee, 7 
fEOUIESE) CISCOMMT Cd usa eta a oe aera 1 
LO Foe ay ee Geeta) Conte ne eet One eis te eee Secu et 1 
ENGR Piles t ets pies ee ees 1 
Nfoueci nS Wetec koe Gis ote ee ee 38 


12. What grade is given a student who 
merely quits attending a course without 
official permission? 


joi Soe Se ees SS a eee na ee net ee 45 
INE Fate oo SE ark Oe ane aa ene et eer eer 5 
{DYE CSTG) faa gaits N08 ger ene ere eee 2 
iMGOlmplete® eon lasso ee a meget 1 


Impossible unless leave school..........-.-0-<+---- 1 
If in class 6 weeks fail, otherwise dropped 1 
AVVOCIEY Shim hol Sebel etal Copwomncigteysrn cee eum 1 
A (dropped in good standing) D (delin- 
CUUeIER At stim) Ors. Gee ena 1 
Depends oneicitcuthstances: en.csee eee 1 
Grewal Shee oe ae a ean renee meee y meat = Meer 1 
BROre Nout nade k. nth cee ee 1 
ING tah Siete ce aaa hla Se patee raids toh 3 


13. What grade would you give a student 


who leaves college without giving no- 
tice? 


DS Be Ao A SS «IE roa ee gee apc 20 
IN GIG ei epee Sa oe eg 16 
TAGOMP lle ie en torre ee ne eee 3 
Depends on, circumstances =... ses 2 
None but notation on record ........2...0...2..--+-. 1 
None if first 6 weeks, failure if later........ 1 
W Feat near -end-of term:2 2.2202 1 
(rademhassat *tines aos once 1 
A (dropped in good standing )or D (de- 

linquent at time of dropping) ................ 1 
Ti Statline eat stunes Fee se ee ee 1 
I or Condition or F, depending on cir- 

SSS CUMS CAN COS Se areas ances eestor 1 
Early in semester, “drop,” late “F’’............ 1 
Impossible without permission .................... 1 
“Commser discontinued: - ves. sscesstat astern 1 
Nowanswere 2. es. ee 4 

14. Do you exclude from college for poor 

scholarship within the term, quarter, or 
semester ? 

Westie ee Nhe srg see rae ee 25 
TING seston ae eee 22 
Sometimes 3 
Rarely 2 
Occasionally 2 
No rule 2 
No answer 8 

Explain your rule : 

Yes Seer ee een a ee Sabavchsoxsduseee 30 
Mid=sémestet saci ee 3 
Ateany time asa Se er 2 
No definite practice, but asked to with- 

tase eee en 2 

Bad*otesemester sane sea = Se are ae 2 
Ifecaseshopeless mae weston es 2 
If apparent early, asked to leave............... 1 
If failing in none, then one-half work........ 1 
If work unsatisfactory, asked to leave... 1 
MRidacitar tet 2 ea erearn ete one ee es 1 


i 
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| 
At any time by action of scholarship com- Rare y <2 ssc earch eee eee ees 15 | 
cae eC ae ee ee der ree Pc ee re a ee eee 1 Ay tite nanan nnn een ene eee ceneecee cece tetetenee renee 1 | 
On probation before or with freshmen at Not usually a nnceseeeeeeecseseeeeceetecereenenes 1 | 
ISCETION OL Lectin ates tama reader ceeplancctewcad 1 NO orsnescseecneseneecnseeecseareenneensnenenncccessensscnesenanasseasee 1 aa 
If loafing and interfering with other’s In special Cases ......---eeccccsseeeeeseeseseeeeetecensce Ly 
Side A eae ah ee ree ae 1 Sometimes ga are 1 | 
Mid-term if 55-60 average 1 Little demand 1] 
Fail 50% delinquent work on Ist and 2nd NO rete oneness ciessenectseeceecenccseecnncnnnneneneeernaeene a | 
Tey Ose ence eee ele aie nat er ran ie tele eeepc 1 NO AMSWEE on eeennnenaeenneeeesnseencsneeenneennaneennneeennce 2 
If delinquent at mid-semester in 2/5 of State time limit, conditions, etc. | 
id Se tee Serene ee en 1 No-official date.2.e See eee 11 { 
HEPEN Sai iis CAS) eae see mse ane 1 2. WeOKS, comet an a ee 6 | 
FmmdmiiO Lid ays veld CLOT trearccleceres ssestercretes noc eae 1 First 2 weeks, then less work.........2....----.. 6 
RUM gO sl SeWiGe lS omen ee ere ss ee ene 1 Within 1. week 2 ee 4% 
As same as delinquency shows inability or 3) WEEKS ~cine a Se eee 3 
{ilwWwillineness eects een 1 10} days) 222.03: ee eee ae 3 | 
If high school student, accepted on pro- No limit-.443-S Bep eee eee 2. | 
atttonimel OCTO DeLee St essere = cee 1 Each case dealt with separately................ 2 
If on probation preceding semester ...........- i Number of hours enrolled depends upon he 
ilaesctaet Ope 1D CAtiooe wee ee eae ee ome 1 number of hours late... 2a 
End each 6 weeks period -....-.2.-2---------+---- 1 10“days=2: weeks 22 ee 2a 
BN Gime iol Geeta te SE ad nel eee 1 Reduced: prograny<22¢5e fe ee 2 
What grades are then recorded for courses in Swweeket 22 Se ee eee la 
which such a student is passing? One week, after limited program................ 1 4 
NTO ING ere tee as ae en aes eee 15 45 weeko +2 =e om 1 
Reeinicige een be ee eee 3 Six class periods 14 
Tie a aera eg SRE mnie od RI CERT 2 Limited enrollment after first week............ 1a 


Grades recorded as reported by instructor 2 Within one month with reduced schedule 1. 

Record facts regarding work: ..............--.--- 1 Within 6 weeks—limited program................ iZ a 
“Estimated Numeral” 1 Up to mid-semester with limited program ia re. 
No definite practice ............ 1 If strong probability to make up work... 4 


SETI Ss rca cee ae 1 Slightly? lates@ toes ees a aoe 
Dropped for poor scholarship 1 Early “Make up work depends on record — 
Fi in delinquent work, W in rest................ 1 — in high school and reasons, consent in- id 
A (dropped in good standing) or D (de- StrUCctOrss-CONCErnEd eee ee eens be 


quent at time of dropping) -..........--- 1 Within 3 weeks, “charged with all ab- 
Syitarntsyatall = So Cees aie ae Riek eae eaten coe ~ sences due to late registration fee” ete 2 


+ 


eee eee en enn cen me eens ne eee 


Work ‘in according to time ae 
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INO EONCESSION wa. eo re @ on AE 1 Help of fraternities and sororities, Big 
If inside 2 weeks, drop, otherwise fail...... al SISters Nae. GowArn Yao Wide Gea eenee 1 
Maitoatter. 4 weeks 8 en 1 Published for faculty distribution by de- 
Late entrance not permitted 1 Mar eMentas and ve wiStrictOLrs peste re 1 
Drop if before mid-semester............0.00...... | Outside work plus conditionally recom- 
Drop if during first 4 weeks... 00... 1 mended high school students .................... 1 
Treated as other students... 1 Conditioning students back in small 
er ae i fen ng 1 amount of work makes for apparent 
Depends on circumstances .......................... 1 INGHEASE LAT Saeco a Cen ee 1 
Within first 5 weeks, otherwise F................ 1 IN ymralDIS VIEL Bees ete, Mave ES eae 2 ee 30 
EEE AS De Re Ee cee 1 18. Are instructors advised to check their 
Marked “X” (no record of grade)............ 1 grade distribution with normal surface 
Within 6 weeks, otherwise F ow... 1 of distribution ? 
Peseta HANDEN es oe tS oe ee 1 Yes 
No provision for later registration............ 1 No 

AES Ss Caen a SS 1 In some departments 

f Option of the Dean ...... 1 NOsanSwetan ete ae 5 

' Re IRI nes a et ne 6 19. Are departmental or faculty meetings 


p/. State any other rules, customs, or prac- 
tices in your University that increase or 
decrease the number of failing grades in 
your institution. 


Me Advisory .and~ checking.2= 220 4 
_ Report to parents and conference with 
ctu eee he ne ae ee oe 3 


Probation rule—curtailment activities; tu- 
toring; reduction of hours; conferences 3 
- Conferences with weak students by Dean 2 


Honor points to graduaute secs 2 
Bi Pxtra class ‘sessions -... Bt ca a Z 
eSTELIGAU OL Weal (ata oe ss ae 1 


BeivarstilewsSyStetn e228 3 noe i ie aes 1 
Scholarship societies and rank (fraterni- 
Bemetes atid SSOrOrities) a. ee 
- Make 9 out of 15 hours, or dropped for 
BPE RCTREST OL. g cnc es te een ie 

ake 15 grade points or dropped 2.terms, 1 


sorte scene ee eee e nnn ew enna rennnaceenneneennsaneeenensececseereneee 


on if failing i in one-half of work. 1 


Teport pategeeree to » Scholarship 


held to discuss grading and are statistical 
studies put into hands of faculty showing 
how each member grades his students? 


WY GS rca coche eae ree ae eee ee 46 
IN Orie ese tice ree Mien eg ee ee 9 
Departmental: =e mie Be 
Some <departments sss. ae 2 
Occasionallyj{=-s =e eee See 2 
~ Only department distribution 1 
Lasbayearsoncers 25s te eee I: 
Nosanswerea as a ee 1 


20. Do you have any plan for investigating — 
carefully the specific reasons for defi- — 


ciencies for each Freshman who is doing 
unsatisfactory work? 


What methods are used for ace 
liable diagnosis - and Prognosis” of 
case? % 


% 
a 
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Conferences and work with advisers.......... 2 High School principal recommendation | 
Investigation by Scholarship Committee... 2 plus student’s quartile in high school... T | 
INO MSP eGIa latrretli@ ch eeeewereste=s cermin ates oebeeserctoee 2, Reduced ‘schedule: «2232 = eee Te 
Intelligence tests and high school records 1 Investigation individual cases.......-....-.------- i= 
All possible investigations ...........-.--.00- 1 Coaching classes, inform high schoois of : 
Correspondence with parents and consult- grades made by their graduates.............. la 
SELES seca atpSekacd acc eben ecaecun naan onsssasousaveai 1 Advice of expert in Psychology Depart- e 
Special cases and low psychological list tent 234.26 05 Sek ed ui 
referred to Psychology Department...... 1 All possible investigations -........-.------- 14 
Individual analysis possible due to size of Course in psychology of study and college . 
(hou yey eee Sais Cs oe eee ea Pe 1 Lifer os ee cee ee ee 1% 
IN Ree gs Geo ccee te ears Seen eae ee ee eee ene 4 1 Size of college plus personal dealings 
INOS ANTS W.ET fares dorecet tots aatac sate oivaatavttestesecteessneere 14 with students makes great care possible 1 — 
22. When was such a study first inaugurated? No answer <22:2aste hs ee 20° 5 


ures with intelligence rating from year to 
year in 


English 


Very close 
Less than 5/10 
High 


Years ago None seen 


1911 
— 1912 
1917 
1906 
1916 
1918 


Mathematics 

Nosdatarcees 

Vieryal Close. tear a ae {52 eet 
Less than 5 /10 

None seen 

Low 

No answer 

Science 


‘No answer 


_ 23. What plan is. used for removing possible 
causes for deficiencies? 
_ Advise with Dean or advisers . 
Conferences or determine by Dean or in- Very iclosesunc. cca Boe ‘cil ll 
Less than 5 PLO cw tacetti ae eins 
.dvice and co-operation of parents............ 
Personal comferences -...-.cccsuss-sscssossseccosseseeee 


tenet ener eeeeneee ee wenneneerarenae annem eeen ewan - a ets os 


25: 


> 
ras 


awit parents 2b acai csstiecctevenece 
ga of living, work, and study 


esenenccsesnsencces 


Have you worked out a correl 
failures with results on _intellig 
4 Ske q 


No 
Yes 
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To departments? 


WARS) > SE ieee ee BL EO ee Sere a oe 14 
ING) “Ric LR Se en ore ne EC Ren ree 5 
SENET CA GCS «cin on toe eh ahs bet aah 2 
SAG) GIG Gla er ne ae 43 
To individual instructors? 
WURDE ere eae re 13 
NMED ue Ee eae 4 
Lith, GUNG Sete ae as ee 3 
Param SLING WUC Ieee eee So eee eS 44 
27. Do you have any information as to 


whether or not failures are increasing or 
decreasing in Freshman classes? 


INLD oy Eo SS len ap eR oe a ae ee 22 
VIVES iw SER Ue eater eR 12 
TE Taso y= CS ees oe cok Neral et ea a 7 
a es es ee 2 
ODS RED SUT tg Se 2a Seca ane ooh ee eae 2 
I Orrct OS WreIoy kes sO oe Sa IS SR Oe 19 


28. Number of units for which a student may 
register as a first term Freshman. 
Maximum 


I Gumiretoran reer ess 5 an atl: Bane ns 29 
NI erin emetic os tn an ot 14 
IE caterer seen pe cnet hs ee .9 
Pea Nenenneret rventebier onan) See ex es 4 
opment Rete weet re ee a Se SP NS 4 
SUTRA PO as pees evi bare enn 1 
Mme UTIS WU Cfo tee sence eee tn eee 3 
Minimum 

hppa at ee PE ed a a ee 23 
1S SS ae ci a es elem See 6 
CS ES re SE eae ear ae 4 
5) eee ie nee Se ee ae BAe ee 4 
i dmpeteetenaeh ei oh Se ee 4 
Pipe eer west eo ee ee ee 3 
V2, |e Sea cr aa ae ee eee aE 2 
Pate teed pee scn ow nh ties beter oi) pee 1 
UO Sa a oR a Fee elec eer 1 
CD ENGS eon ees Ct ay Sate eae eS 1 
Lb Aye PAT ETEK (6) hee eh OARS meee = Sea 1 
ENG itl ee oe ee eee 1 
IN OM ANS WET eS eae ort 68 Tae ee 13 
Normal Load 

THES” 2s Eee geen bee eres Renee egy OS 24 
AGS Ti a See eae ans beara aa etn lai x SEE 23 
= Oar ee oe Semen heeds 
gpa ee ee AR ee 3 
FAD) Oe a oD So RE Rn Ra SE FS eS rz 
SO edset ove ae 5 wah 
1 IE i 2a a reer ms noe ee 
PLR on os see aS wera | 
Sectnajors=. = See Se en eS nae | 


No answer : 
Is this the same as for students in other 


classes ? 


No ag anancpunienu ant acuieunbaiar cds Gk luanncew cutenneiehaUsy eee 44 
PIES epee tree es ig aI Syed ay Ps Bebe 19 
INONANS WED cnc ee i ee 1 


[If not, for how many units may other stu- 
dents register? 


Maximum 

TB gaemiterr ee iii eS OOS oe eae te ee 20 
Ga2() Manis ere to cet a a ee 6 
PLS 5 Sartre 2 OTe: ihe RARE Ra A Yast ely Oren eS 5 
I 7 elapse oe val tbe ot onal cco nv ate eee hah 4 
LO eee ee are ys eo ie ee 4 
1 RST Ay os So SANS SR set eres in Cre ty AOU tn Ni, 1 
{hos Olen PE Scie Wala aera Sheen RnPa IE SD 1 
DSS pte atta Sens he 2 aoe Ser renee 1 
EIA TO LS Neste eye he ot RO 1 
I Nithis SETS IW Gils See Berea cei Se ae 1 
Minimum 

WA ip se an Bn Se Pas ae ea ee Op TS 20 
1S eit a i a ean ae 6 
1S peaaeer path areten PEIN slay ramen ere Sees ee eee 3 
lO eee a ea eee 2 
14 eee en Seen ae rae eee 2 
Ie OEY 2 111d] OL Seer ee 1 
No rules See 1 
INO Dan S WED oe een acer ee 9 
Normal Load 

1G ee eee 15 
qb rete 2 he ane So 13 
at Pe ae ha oe ee 4 
pea Coleen se ae ta. ranean ee TS ees 2 
O51 See eae Se Sie a ee ee 1 
2 ete, SSS oe Ona eee 1 
SEMA jOES seit ae ee 1 
Now Answer csc. oa ee 7 


What requirements must a student meet to 
carry the maximum load? 


Average Bagtadestu2)2 Seeks tae tees 7 
‘6A? 2S tiidetiteetn essa ees 5 
Very high*¢radesscnc ae eee 3 
Average: (CG Gcaacnw es ee Z 
Good 238 2288 sas a ee ee 2 
Average 85 preceding term ...2.......ec.cceceoe- 2 
For 18 hrs. nothing below A; for 17 
hirs;. nothing below2B == tes 2 
Rope coheclass= etsy eee Saat 1 
Ability ire hae Ce se eee 1 
S8Oo) Sorainor Giese eae eres 1 
Average 80 preceding term ............-.-- 1 
Average:90%): or “more> sks See 1 
High grade point average -......-1..----------+ ee | 
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For seniors 3 average; for others 2 av- 


erage for preceding semester. ................ 1 
Seniors, if average A or B the winter 

TRS OO yt e eset Ry Gis A Si cma ieee mee OO 1 
Pacesonghononproll sere sternite 2c 1 
ENO sOMiGIals PEC UITEHTEME os cynrcetecrevotzaes-cotbeaetcect 1 
Wo Atanas SOT ACES on ne reste pe tee ecco cee teecs 1 
FA DOW ene Verag Gr WO Kirstin ae eee eee 1 
UNG: AR RUS cor yc oe ce Aer Sa «el ene et 1 
UN Open Wek Seer neti en oh le Fay 8 

SECTION VI 
Training and Experience of Faculty 
Members 
1. Who appoints faculty members in your 

institution ? 
Board of Regents or State Board .............. 33 
Pes Celt menses lier et ee a ea ene 20 
HeReSICeNt Hani ol) Cait hc neo oc-cbshes stcuswsctscvenacce iz 
bian Cel lores eer the eee Z 
Head of Department and Dean ................ 2 
VE YSPN SY  S ee ea ree n e cie 1 
TE eSRa YC Oe) bergen eestor Sree eee ae oa ee 1 
Finance Committee and Board ................. 1 


President and Executive Committee Board 1 


IN Geet iS Wel aieeters cance soe Ae aca ee 1 
2. Give plan of recommendation and appoint- 
ment. 
President and Dean recommends ................ 15 
Heads of Departments to Dean, Dean to 
President, President to Board ................ 10 
BRE OIC ete SD POM ES ere ee eee. acces eax stgeeatee 9 
Heads of Departments to President .......... 5 
Department Chairman to Dean to Chan- 
ly aR Ste ect accross nce ein ae 2 
Board manager confirms_ Zz 


President alone for full professors, below 
that Presidents and Deans and Heads 
Of s.Departments “to “Board |<. cc.acesene 2 

Superintendent of School recommends .... 1 

President to Superintendent, Superintend- 


PIMELO BDO T Ce peel er a,ci- fies, oop, Cane ae 1 
Head selects and President appoints ........ il 
Vice Chancellor to Chancellor to Board 1 
Agencieserecommaen d)cicacssescasctssceactdectteecescet 1 
President consults Heads of Departments, 

LH CHP MAN DOMES ax festa ee ae 1 
Faculty committee approves ..........cseseeseeo il 
Nominated to faculty by committee where 

Department Head is Chairman. ............ 1 


Committee on appointments report to 
college council who report to Board 1 


President of committee to President to 


Board) ‘2252 ap eee aes 1 
None kleine eee ee ee 1 
No. anSwef 22242 2425 ee eee 8 


What are the requirements in training for 


instructors? ® 
No. fixed{amount: (2222 eee 13 
A Bice oleae a eee ie 12 
A. (MS at< least 25235 oes ee 12 
No rank in faculty but require A. B. at 

least and one requires A. M. ...............- 6 
No--requirement: 3.3223 eee 5 
A. B. or B. S. plus 1 year graduate work 3 
A. M. for all new appointees ................ 3 
A.. Be plus -expertence (42) 2-2 ee Z 
North Central requirements ...................-..-- 1 
NO aNS Wel face ee 7 


For assistant professors? 


GA tl pe oct gsc css a ae 15 
No- fixed: amount) ao 14 
No rank in faculty but 3 require A. B. 

at least and 1 requires A. M. ................ 6 
ABE Of BES hee ee ees 4 
PR. Dit ee ee ee 3 
No--requitements <.=2.22 2 ee ee 2 
Ph.7 De plussexpertence ee. et es 2 
INO {Such'= distinction esse 2 eee z 
ON Cok cSt eet Sete ered Sn ek a 2 
No'sspeCial training se etee ee 1 
“AS M. plus experience secre ee eee 1 
A. B. plus 1 year of graduate work .......... 1 
One-year” graduate: study <= ees ees 1 
A. M. for women; Ph. D. for men ........ 1 
Advanced degree ........ Betis ee Soe PA Fe A 1 
North Central requirements 0000020... 1 
A B., plus? experience 65st ee ee 1 
A. M. for all new appointees ...........:..... 1 
No. answers 2a sscn. 0 See oe eee eee 5 
For associate professors? 
No whixedSamoutlt- mae a ee 13° 
DA ML cance ean Ss eee eae 13 2 
Have. none ye. oe oe ee 6 


No rank in faculty, but 2 require A. B. 
at least and 1 requires A. M. ........... 6 


A. M. for all new appointees 
No. gequirementss 2.0 cine, oon eee % 

None a 
Ph. D. plus experience 
No such distinction 


este n eee n news teen enn nneeneee snes 


arene ann m nnn wenn naan nnnannannweeeensene 
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North Central requirements 20.00... 1 
PAR ae DIUS. EX PeTIONCGE seine wets 1 
ExGivanced) degree, ie sc Sek ee Lrg | 
Perma S Wel she mer ft 1. Oe Pe nooo oN 6 
For professors? 

Rem xredeamoriniticc ek ace der a) i cat, 13 
uM ete es nS Eig tI ll 
Bee NAR CE DETLET (hare poh AN ge a 6 


No rank according to degree but 3 re- 
quire A. B. and 1 A. M. at least ... 6 


Se EES ACE SER os a 5 A. M. for all new appointees, A. B. for 
_ A. M. for all new appointees -..0...00.......... 2 all undergraduate work, Ph. D. for all 
Bre sPPQUITeMeNts 9 nos actors 2 Sraddate wor kes ene 2 
® Ph. D. plus experience 2s 2 Nowsueh distinction ae. 4c 1 
TI ae Cae a a ee ee 2 NOS POQUITEMEN b omcscescsssshemceoc et 1 
Berar stich distinction? 292 25) Se ot 1 Advanced. derree = cnucctti ee 1 
_ Head of Department, Ph. D. WWW... 1 Nomans wets teese ots tin See ee 11 
_ Several years as assistant professor ........ 1 Professors? 
mremmispetial® traming ° 2 ah 1 PHA Dy een ek aaa 22 
Zor 3 years Sraduate work o.oo 1 Now tile 5 ee ee es 8 
iy AUS OS ie ares a ee 1 AS Mion Site ork eon a ee cee 7 
mecopnized scholarship. 2.02. 5.2.-5.5- 1 A.M smate leastio ste: 7 
North Central requirements -.....00000........... aed No rank in faculty by degrees 6 
As B. plus experience... 1 A. M. for all new appointees, A. B. for 
BRUIGELE ICP ECE te ort ee 1. all under-graduate work, Ph. D. for all 
ESS nn ae eeen aes 5 graduate work ..... Se San ce eee 2 
What degrees are required of instructors of A Be cenveeteceereneecctenenseneteerteeneunenennenntat 2 
eee Advanced degree et eo oe 1 
Instructors? No such distinction 1 
z 4 sah i ae ae ec GPa No requirements. ...2....--.:.... 1 
Se eae reer Now ansmet2ie oo es ays 
STG) a1 ae IR eg A mE a cea bea 8 5. What experience is s required in years? 
No rank according to degree ee. Oe instructors. 
A. M. for all new appointees sad A. B. No special rule .......... steetctenecettetnns 35 
_ for all in undergraduate work; Ph. D. Novrankeim faculty =. 2 ree 
Stor all in graduate work... as 2 Nofie saci cenet ae ee 
Ph. D. Se a Sie ne ae eee sont T 2 years seveveennetnenneenennennnnnnneeites 2 ee 
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FRA Ce NOT Geoiccscsavcvcqevccansd eee 1 
NGS AD SW GE rc sacicsn scans ete ee 9 
Associate professors? 
U5) Et BN eae ia ete BE re eee ene eS 12 
SA ree Nias athe arth ca yate en tava agp chases SE 10 
IN oh ae ce ape wsetepestceeviscants ee esues decent 8 
YAN Bee il (CE 1) Le ee Re ROR Oe rae, 6 


No rank in faculty according to degrees 6 
A. B. 
A AEN OTIC 1 tic, ean} easel, See eee Re 3 


agra Sap ae eae ET FIIs 1 Ofemorevs..3 es sccsonsseeeeeeennnnnasseencencnaateeeeenes, 23 % ~ sy 


2) 
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No mrank ein tac tyes erates ts eameeerecd 5 24 hours in Education for all I 
NOt fixed miei eter ecient ete teety nestoestnee 1 Life certificate required -......-....-..:--+----- 1 
BOB, POO E gh csetoc veh ae leet ender 1 Undergraduate degree in Education ......... 1 
18 semester hours in Education ..............-.-. 1 
Professional training in Education ........... 1 
Standards American Association Teachers 
College: "i225 o5 ee 1 
Professors? No less than 10 hours 1 
ONY Cpa A TL ieee es See ere Fa cupet ckaeeet 36 No atswet «25. 4 ee eee 6 
No rank im faculty cscs 5 9. Who assigns instructors to Freshman 
IN Make fe (lal ene RAIS SOR eee eee ee classes? 
SOF MOLE oan nnnneneceecceceteeeeeeetterttenetececesenees Department Head or Chairman .................. 29 
6 YOATS nnn eaenceneneencneeeceeecnceececneteectnneeenennneecenneeees 1 President cn ee eee 11 
JB qietete ole een eee 5 IP ae nN 1 Deas eee ee ee 9 | 
None Presidentvand= Deans. eee 3 
~No answer President and Head of Departments ........ 3a 
6. Is the success of a high school teacher Program committee .......-eccccceceeceeceeceeceeseeneee 1 
given weight in selecting instructors for Dean or Department head .... 1 | 
Freshmen ? No... answet ..22.)2.2) ee eee 7= 


IN Osea ULC isco ae tera cela nee eee wa ee 1 
INIGiesgIKTTO WH Sees pests a a ee es eT 1 
INGOeeaeiS Wie atte eect ote ee a 12 


7. Do you have a plan of faculty promotion? 
Give brief outline. 


Based on merit 

Depends on personal and 
qualifications 

Basis success and good work 

Seniority of service in department 

Wisconsin Normal School rule 

Achievement and efficiency in work 


educational 


_ 4 years as instructor and 4 years as 


assistant professor plus 3 years asso- 
ciate professor —=1 professor 

_3 years instructorship plus 6 years assist- 
ant professor merits promotion 


iE a training in the Peary of teaching? 


on su sabi taught ied -eesigcceen” 1. 


a aaen 


10. Are the requirements for instructors the a 
same for Freshmen as for other students? — 


51 % 
Sia 
Varies -with departments. 2.0... 2a Ki 
Not. necessarily--<xasge be 
Nor answer ince net ee eel tient ae 4 a 


11. Are the requirements for instructors the — 


same in all departments? 


Varies with department 
No answer 
If so, which departments require Freshmen — 
_ to be taught by the more mature mem- 
bers of the faculty? 


Varies with department .: 

Nearly all department heads teach Fresh- 3 
men td 

In departments of 

_ Freshmen 
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No distinction 
NCH GWOr Bec ee eee tree See 1 dk ED 5 


13. Is there any attempt to assign the more 
capable instructors to Freshman sections? 


ISvB0 Gat SRR aN Tale ae See re ae 31 
WER ci hd t ERe e LP re aE Lee 20 
® Yes, in some departments ...-...c-ccccccccucs Z 
BE OCS SI SCIENCE So ea a oe 1 
Yes, in Education and Chemistry ............... 1 
® Varies with departments —................. 1 
BeENO Mm ahS Whe ee Sete oo ge ok. 8 


14. Is there any attempt to assign the less 
capable members to a Freshman section? 


; 

: JolSh adie Cals ea era A Se Se 52 

; Vaasa ee eee eee 3 
TL ROR S te ean ias e ee e e  e 9 

15. Give the numbers of the instructors of 


different ranks that teach Freshman sec- 
tions in English. 


_ Instructors 
2 ogi saith Eads EF eee ear aN SAR DER 8 
Poon en ask SS ED Re Ae See 8 
7 aikits <pia Ai A ee SN eine Fs 
= SOs The Ree Re eee & 4 
DRED ee Race Sa a aren CESS ere | 
iil lo ssehaieh ee Sa eeet bee aaa Oe eee BY 


2 REG oar Petter erro 
FEN ey Savi ERR SRO LN ase Se! ee SE 


BA ee i oh ese amen epee ae aprenaeeen 


1 

1 

1 

2 Eee ee ee ae 
ee 

3 


panne cee mene ene nnn nnn nn nee enn e nee tenn nese tenet ene n etree £5; 


Professors 
None 


10 


Schools that have no faculty rank ..... 
In Mathematics 


Instructors 

NRE nTS! RASS ae eer Vi 14 

1 

2 

4 

6 

Fe | ane oe AD, ce he ER eA Re se See e SS Fa 1 

Oe Sea ee I ont eee eame nr tea a een) eee 1 

Nearly all 1 

No. of schools with no specific Freshman 
COULSESS Wekak See eS eco 1 

INOS answer. iste a 2 eee 13 


Schools that have no faculty rank ......... 10 
Assistant professors 
None 


COBESES <r aa. te ee 
ING Bans Wei ices ee AS 
Schools that have no faculty rank .. 
Associate ee 


NiOme binds oe een eee aeeeecetee D3e ee 


+ ; - as 
1 pee en ane nneee ee een eee ee snes wana nanan nena ann ee Ae eet es ne enna nen eeee aanee 15. aay 
Siete seeatnanacesccenen sen 


No. ‘of schools with, no specific Freshman 
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3 raseklezcidaacc cae ign tect be a aee seep eae ese ce ere neec 5 TS ee ee oS aay ee ee ee 1 
Dh seid Me Nh ER SOIR RO Stoke sic 3 22 Sag SN ee ee 1 
OPO REE ch a FE OTN EERE Libro steed ct Ys Wholesome. mixture) pce ieee ee 1 
7 fe tere Ot ae eee AUNT art Are ee say Oe ad 2 No. of schools with no specific Freshman 
(CSpaes sins ae ede omnes cel ee oe aS Oa ee ane 1 COttSeS © Le Sink ee i 
Oe Rohs Araya ae he te ee ee eee ar 1 No answer } 
Ili Sie en ee ek Sees oe ee ee 1 Schools that have no faculty rank .......... 10> }) 
DD cate octenaccendean ge ction doe caneescnsiatabqonicencesnrnisticontont 1 Assistant professors | 
LNs (alba eae Shen ES ch en @ rb) \S pemee ea eees 1 None | wen sveees So Mange ies ee 15 Ar 
No. of schools with no specific Freshman Ut, ie eee Tian 
COUT SCS peter pest HOO etn ea DiS ee ps oe ee 6 
‘No answer 5 ne See 
Schools that have 1 no pfaculty rank BT es Fie ee 3a 
Assistant professors OOS ee ee eee 1 ail 
“Ske Ss Sea Re ae a eee 16 DD 0 Dsante sSesnathasoh nam tec ee 
TY cote ss ais eR ES 9 Wholesome ‘mixture: 24.20. c eee “| 
2 5 No. of schools with no specific Freshman ad 
3 K COUESES cgi aan senescent e 
4 2 NO@ans Wer 2252s ee ane 14 | 
8 2 Schools that have no faculty rank .......... 10 | 
No. oe schools with no specific Freshman Associate professors | 
RS a ie Sr ee enisecnilge realy None. 2 nee eee 19. | 
BNO aS WRT = Bes cites si edtiicvoue etl cit bdclaea Rcpetiaaele 14 NAAR Ee 
Schools that have no faculty rank .......... 10 0 eee ae ae s- 
Associate professors S  saxivsanoiini ihn Sai nian tical tae ea 
None 3 2a 
decoecteted ctcaecs 4 2a 
Prada reli alee cliac crate) nabs or yee a nin coe here ena ieee Aenea SG yt ij 
Ba eh ct to cea td BG bce atecen ae eae eon de No. of schools with no specific Freshman ; 
No. of schools with no specific Freshman eourses ee Beers: | 
QUE SCS ig cnet en actin arc eeeet eee eaten No “answer ©) 
BNO SABES WEE sa hese tiacticcs Ne otra Laees Nena 14 Schools that have no faculty rank .......... 10° 
Schools that have no faculty rank —.....10 Professors 


Professors 


Wes see ewe scons ce adeden cade sceseesdSaqscseusnessecccnccccane: 
: . 


| meen nee weeeneew nese necenecensncessonccsccen: 


AAG 


mete n ttn n te renee ene en neater eee eee eee een ence cee eeereee 
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IG: yi ER Rahal ae 8 EN SR aiet cee ee 6 
LAER los 2 a See) OR oe 1 
EMSSOMET CASES earns ee Se ade, 1 
ene CENar tarentS - atk eS 1 
VARERNEDDIY LIM TTS ects yet ee 1 
RasGnaSetrys Other. ses ee Pel AS tee 1 


No answer 


In what subjects are the courses most defi- 
nitely outlined? 


JAM. specs ENN ER ee pes 9 
Mathematics, History, and Science with 
LTRS Nop 22k 5 SORE COR os eek CR ae Se 6 
AGS GION QIN POU ISIh (ates ce Se 5 
Unelishh, are SCICREE =o teks Shes 4 
LESTER VES D0] es so ES tlle ISS SPN een 3 
English, Science, Mathematics, and Lan- 
RAE Se ee eo eee Gt S s 
Education, History, and English... Z 
[LSS hn gt ek a et ee ee a 
Science, Mathematics, and Languages........ 1 
English, History, and Mathematics .......... 1 
Arts and Science, premedic, and Com- 
{SRE EE PSS eS aera! =, aire ire 1 
ERS os Sao ON, ea AS TT ee 1 
Laas is i Pes 2 an Re eee A 1 
Ix FLEE RR SIE SNe ee 1 
Brorael fis wcll e 24 


Are departmental meetings held in which 
the course of study for Freshmen is out- 
lined ? 


UGH Bae Rs © oP a oe ene Eee 40 
SiG Sage See SES ee ee es ae 12 
EN ESOL Ye SO ers So ag seat ondasa epee 1 
CCEASION AM yt oe ee ee et es 1 
RSISERICEISTIOS goes tee tn ek a 1 
Depends on head of department ...............- 1 
TNR SRDS fos waa ae ah ec a ee 8 


In what departments? 


SUES ca SNe a SR a a an eae Spee 19 


English alone or with History, Mathe- 
matics, Science, or Languages..............-.. 19 

Mathematics and Languages ............------+-+-- 1 

Whetiever possible «22 onto ccsecaccnnteoee 1 

INGMRAIS WEE aos eter ee ee .. 24 

4. Are there regulations as to size of sections 
in Freshman classes? 

BY oes a aes eaae ca alent dexccsae cat sees vase eeccee~cusbeouccaceee 


No, except in departments SPE SI Pewee eae 1 

Riesrule. So Sar ee Sh ek 

IN (aye tithe) ge ee aD cee ee So 4 

In what departments as you have such regu- 
lations? 


ATS eceethiceawacna eater erdeesaentneeanh ile ean ae 32 
English with History, Mathematics, Lan- 


@uages, Science, or alone ccceccccceecccveces 10 
Miathetnia tics sxrcicanccnqiagcencenat ew 
AllSexcept.. lecturé.....242e eee 1 
Nearly all ....... rivesnnccrence St ie 1 
Ue) ih a Re ee pe OES Siete OY 9 1 
All plower: classes\nhu<.hiee Bee 1 
Depends on nature of Work 20.......ec-ccceceeese-- 1 
UN Opa TTS Wy OT: | seca cee eR Ta 3 

5. What is the maximum number in a section? 
5) nye oaiarcpmiereeicmacts uae ssaraneat ee scteaseas tees oh eR 17 
SUSS SiGe a) es ae OS eee 13 
DUALS resiabcxneciivseetebie Mowe tine ate Oe a eB 6 
35 oy vaturcueseptunn tk rebeeevedk Seasepam net ee 5 
AN<S0 sce eee i ae eS Ge ee 3 
Depends < On<section:<.22.=:; a a 2 
PATE \ ie Nee ae SOM OR ener ae w es ee 2 
RAS ESS 2 92751 ean tr te 1 
Rane: 1S 20-00% sesso nt eee 1 
Rave 19% 2036 5 ee se ee 1 
North Central requirements -........0...00....... 1 
Small enough to know individual’s work... 1 
INO™ limit 35 ao a oe ee en ee 1 
fe jedi Ret rere eee aS ee PS 1 
20 “a2e ee ee ee 1 
INO: ANSWED tates. ee ee Ss 
What is the minimum number in a section? 
} ft erate ae een Saat ree ee 14 
1és8: that 10 sc. .csce5nh—n ns eee es 5 
INO® inti fies benetcrch hanno 3 
None kee eee, Sees 3 
1 eters sn a che ee ee ed ete =) 
DO a reese pes aes See rs 3 
USFS ee re ee ee ee eee 3 
7A: ei atin Le ae Deen ei EEN es hn 2 
Indeterminate’ 2 23cs oe 1 
Depends on department ..............:.:.:.tecsseseoee 1. 
Range rs-30 Sanios tesa ee eee 1 
Range 13-25 ence ee apo kiee. 1 
Range 69-25 ics acest cc 1 
NO answer? veces es See 18 


6. Do you have any subjects which are re- 


quired of all Freshmen in all colleges? 


SV6S is ee RO Sea ee eee 55 
ING sass eect pases See eee ee 3 
All first semester COUPSES.............:2::c:::s:cee 1 
No “answer. ainisn axe cee a 5 
List such subjects : 

Engiishettt-somes forines sso sue 53 
Hygiene and Physical Training................ 14 
Science Ss Seis ee ea eres 9 
No answer eR earen nes 4 

XN 
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Bible 
Education 
History 
Mathematics 
Modern Languages 
Military Training 
Psychology 


7. Do you have special orientation courses for 


Freshmen ? 


Yes 
Investigating 
Yes, in Arts and Science; Ravine and 

Teachers 
No answer 


8. What is the length of the course? 
One semester 
Two quarters—4 terms 
One year 
12 weeks 
Two semesters 
Two years 
9 lectures 
Two weeks 


Peerrerro titi r terete tii t tt ret tpeer ret er reenronngy 


9. Describe briefly the nature of this course 


MO) rienitatio meron ng cceuae oats Flite wee ee oN 
Introduction to contemporary citizenship 


Combination of orientation and introduc- — 


tion to contemporary eS eer 
General SUIE MC Vps COURSES a cteaie teins sae 
‘Lectures Deans of Men and Women. 
ANOS WaTSA 1 2 eto ape ans ened none Reset nt 
10. How long does it continue? eae to 
rei semester _crveeeceneneneentenneneceseneeceennente 
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7 Oy lectures: 24 Be eee 1 d 
6 11. How many meetings are held per week? — 
5 6 
6 sz 
7 34 
4 3a 
8 1 i 
1 4 
1923 cides ga ee renee 4 4 
1925 aint Le zee in ees I ik ae 3 
SD (7 eee ene earn eer eS 33 
1920.» nccceceterncceende nin ei a ee 2 
1 1926 cetera talon a on 
Lo AGI 2 = vrcneaiiabtacreanccancnse tt icaeteaael ee 14 


9 

Z 

2 13. Are the results catutaciney: or do you | 

1 contemplate a change? 

1 Yes 

1 Paitly= SO. ee Z 

1 No wk eae 

1 Too early 10 (say. eee ee 
Pattlycc sees aes iS 

Oo Sitt experimenting ike. ce oie 

3 No“ answer caer 


Dist enone ee nee e cee ene ne een een e ete n anne nana an eee ret anne eenenene 


If so, outline the changes 
1 Still:: experimentinge « 2a. Se ie 
1 — Considering change to Freshman Week... 
1 Do not know yet... scssatsanlane 

3 Change some way sosteeaenecseneeeneeceecsencnenenesecteeee 


1 ee use eee h 
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Greetings from the South 


BY ye Fed ONG 
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FRATERNAL DELEGATE FROM 
THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
am approved institutions, following our 


Mr. President, Gentlemen: I 
charged with bringing greetings from the 
far South. On leaving New Orleans a 
few days ago, I did the unusual for me, 
and left on a morning train. Through- 
out the day | was traveling through green 
country, well advanced in spring, with 
everything in bloom. Night came on, 
and I waked up the next morning in a 
brown country, almost that of another 
world so sudden was the transition. But 
when I began to attend the meetings of 
this Association Wednesday morning, it 
did not for one moment seem like 
another country. I felt very much at 
home. We have the same problems that 
you have, the same system of working, 
in almost every particular. We are al- 
most the same age; I think you are about 
six months older than we in your de- 
velopment, if I recall the history of the 
organizations throughout. We have the 
same purpose. If I may quote from our 
by-laws, from our constitution, Article I 
reads about as follows: “The object of 


this Association shall be to establish. 


helpful relations between the secondary 
schools and the institutons of higher 
education within the territory of the 
Association, and to consider all subjects 
that tend to the promotion of interests 
common to the colleges and secondary 
schools.” _ 

It would seem to me that that de- 
finition fits this organization and ours in 
common. We are, of course, much 
smaller. We have a much more limited 
territory. I think our present roster of 


meeting in December, gives us 842 or 
843 secondary schools and about 108 in- 
Stitutions of higher learning, divided 
between the four-year colleges, the 
teacher training institutions, and the 
junior colleges. 

May I here interject just one thing 
relative to the teacher training institu- 
tions. I may have misunderstood the 
Secretary of the Commission on Higher 
Institutions at the introduction of his 
speech on Wednesday, but I understood 
him to say that he felt the Southern As- 
sociation did not recognize or have a 
list or classification of teacher training 
institutions. If I am incorrect, of course 
in my assumption, what I shall say will 
not hold, but we have had for two years 
such a list. We were slow. The South 
has been rather conservative. We have 
had our troubles and our trials in es- 
tablishing satisfactory credits for col- 
leges and high schools. It was with 
some reluctance that we went into the 
work of classifying teacher training in- | 
stitutions and junior colleges, but that 
has been begun and is going forward 
steadily. So we have a list of teacher 
training institutions in the making, and 
have published standards for those in- 
stitutions now for the past two years. 
I wish to correct any error that might 
have gone out in regard to that state- 
ment. 2 

The chief problems which are active 


in the Southern Association at the pre- 


sent time, to run over them very briefly, — 
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are some which you have solved, some 
which you are probably in the solving of 
and one or two possibly that I have not 
yet met in the discussions here today. 
We are facing in the South today a ra- 
ther serious situation with respect to 
junior colleges. I don’t know just where 
it is going to bring us. That, of course, 
does not concern so much the standards 
of the Association as it does concern the 
general education policy of the territory. 
There is a slight disposition for many 
small civic communities to jump from 
the high school into the junior college 
organization. A good many of our little 
towns are wanting to build‘up and start 
at once a junior college. We can see a 
problem that may come out of that. Just 
exactly how the Association is going to 
handle it I don’t know. It has not been 
fairly placed before us yet, it is in the 
offing, but we think it is coming and we 
are beginning to watch it with a little 
care. 

We have a rather serious problem 
within our Association. I don’t believe 
you have anything exactly like it here. 
If I have been correct in the informa- 
tion I gathered, you do approve certain 
colleges by a survey method, colleges 
which do not meet fully your published 
standards. The Southern Association 
made, in my opinion, a mistake, though 
it was forced upon us, practically. Dur- 
ing the period of the war when teachers 
were scarce and difficult to get, we 
yielded to a situation which we have not 
been able to get away from, and which 
we would desire very much to get away 
from; that is, we established a four-year 
non-member college list, the purpose of 
that being to furnish teachers to the high 
schools from instiuttions which could be 
_ recognized as doing satisfactory train- 
eeu ‘ing, and it was put into effect for the 
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reason that we had a rather acute scarc~ | 
ity of teachers. You can realize how 
much that thing may be saddled upon 
you and what may be the outcome. We 
are now reaching the place where I think 
our teacher supply is approaching the 
demand. 

I wish, from the statements I have 
heard made here, that you would send 
us some of your surplus demand to help 
us out in the fight that I see coming in 
the proper dealing with this four-year 
list of non-member colleges. That list 
has been used time and again. It has 
been misinterpreted because it appears 
published in our proceedings, and this 
year it appears with a statement that the 
publication of names in the list must i 
no sense be used as advertising or any 
other scheme by the colleges that are so 
named claiming recognition. 

You see, I am just opening my heart, 
as it were, and telling you our troubles 
as well as our other features, and I am 
quite sure that you will sympathize with 
us in the effort to get this thing 
straightened out. 

We are in the midst of the discussion 
of admission from senior high schools, 
and I have profited tremendously by the 
discussions that have gone on here ir 
that respect, and I hope to take back to | 


-the Southern Association material which 


may help them to come to some satisfac- _ 
tory solution of that particular problem. — 
It is an active one with us at the present 
time. 
We have one other small item which 
is internal and which may somewhat — 
amuse you. If I am not mistaken, your 
Standard No. 4 for secondary schools is 
to the effect that schools to be accredited 
must be in the highest class of schools 
in the state. Our Standard No. 10 is 
practically the same. No one, at first 
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glance, it would seem to me, would think 


that such a standard would be open to 


any sort of attack. It would seem so 
entirely reasonable that a school to get 
on your accredited list or our accredited 
list should certainly be a school of the 


highest character in the state and solic- 


ited by the state authorities. 


But in the 


last two or three words is where the dif- 


ficulty comes, and we are facing some 
internal strife just at the present time 
through the difficulty that certain private 
preparatory schools are having in get- 
ting recognized by state authorities. 


: Many of those schools are schools of 


excellent character from the viewpoint 
of college preparatory work, but if they 


do not conform to the course of study 


set by the state, if they do not use the 
textbooks of the state, how can the state 
approve them? That is another one of 
the difficulties that we are at present fac- 


ing. 


_ We have introduced this year for the 
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first time a definite assignment in our 
standards of professional training for 
teachers. Our standard reads: A mini- 
mum of twelve semester hours; and I 
think it is going to be thoroughly en- 
forced. 

From what I have gathered here from 
the experience of some of you, I am 
not sure just how far that professional 


. training is going to ramify and whether 


we are going to get such items as pre- 
ventive medicine, and so forth, offered 
as professional training. I can’t be 
sure. 

I will not keep you longer, but I wish 
merely to express again my appreciation 
of all courtesies you have shown me 
here as the representative of the South- 
ern Association, and of the courtesies 
extended me personally by your presi- 
dent, Dr. Elliff, whom I have known for 

_many years, and Dr. Edmonson, and 
others whom I have met. 
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Standards 


Immediate or Classroom Objectives, Materials of Instruction and 
Pupil Activities, for Two Years of French, with Especial 
Reference to the Social and the Leisure Time 
Objectives of the North Central Association 
By MISS EMMA REINHARDT 


EASTERN ILLINoIs STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 


Statement of the problem. This thesis 
deals with three major problems: 

1. What immediate or classroom ob- 
jectives for the teaching of two years of 
French represent amplified and contrib- 
utory aspects for the attainment of the 
social and the leisure time objectives of 
the North Central Association ? 


2. What materials of instruction are 
appropriate for the attainment of the 
immediate or classroom objectives pro- 

: posed for the teaching of two years of 
French? 


3. What pupil activities are appro- 
i priate for the attainment of the imme- 
é diate or classroom objectives proposed 
Ss for the teaching of two years of French? 
3 Immediate or classroom objectives, 
z materials of instruction, and pupil ac- 
tivities are herein considered only from 
the point of view of qualitative stand- 
ards; their sequential arrangement and 
division into quantitative teaching units 
for administrative purposes are beyond 
the scope of this study. 
Be. Sources and limitations of the data. 
The principal sources of data for this 
study are: (1) published literature in 
the field of curriculum-making as a 
whole; (2) published literature on the 
_ teaching of modern foreign languages, 
especially French; (3) . textbooks for 


use in the teaching of first and second 
year French; (4) books and periodicals, 
written in English, dealing with France 
and its people (5) published materials, 
such as courses of study, syllabi, and 
book lists, from twenty-five cities having 
a population of 100,000 or more; (6) a 
letter of inquiry answered by teachers 
and supervisors of French in one hun- 
dred and ten secondary schools accred- 
ited by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Conferences with French teachers and 
their personal reactions _ supplement 
these data at many points. Since few 
objective data based upon scientific in- 
vestigation and experimentation are 
available to aid in answering the prob- 
lems considered in this thesis, subjec- 
tive- but reflective- judgment is neces- 
sarily introduced. It is conceivable, 
therefore, that another person making a 
similar study might reach somewhat dif- 
ferent conclusions, at various points. 

Procedure used in making the study. 
Three principal steps were employed in 
making this study. 

1. The first step was the formulation 
of immediate or classroom objectives 
for the teaching of two years of French, 
which were regarded as contributory 
and amplified aspects of the social and 
the leisure time objectives of the North 
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Central Association. A large number 
of objectives, either expressed or im- 
plied, in the following sources, were 


listed: (1) textbooks for use in the 
teaching of first and second year 
French; (2) published literature on the 


teaching of modern foreign languages, 
especially French; (3) published mate- 
rials, such as courses of study and syl- 
labi, from fifteen cities having a popu- 
lation of 100,000 or more. Eighteen 
objectives that seemed best to represent 
certain amplified aspects of the social 
and the leisure time objectives, and to 
contribute especially to their realization, 
were selected and adapted from this list. 
These eighteen objectives were submit- 
ted to teachers and supervisors -of 
French in two hundred secondary 
schools accredited by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and met with the approval of 
the majority of the ninety-nine teach- 
ers and supervisors from whom expres- 
sions of opinion were obtained. The 
objectives were retained, not merely be- 
cause they were sanctioned by a group 
of teachers and supervisors of French, 
but chiefly because they seemed to meet 
the needs of pupils pursuing the study 
of French, and to harmonize well with 
the ultimate objectives of education. 

_ 2. The second step was an attempt to 
select materials of instruction. suitable 
for the attainment of the immediate or 
classroom objectives proposed for the 
teaching of two years of French. For 
purposes of this study, illustrative mate- 
tials of instruction were suggested for 
the attainment of six objectives only. 
riteria were formulated evaluating ma- 
terials of instruction; materials that 
eemed suitable in light of these criteria 
ere selected after a personal examina- 
tion of: (1) one hundred textbooks for 
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use in the teaching of first and second 
year French; (2) a large number of 
books and periodicals, written in English, 
dealing with France and its people; (3) 
miscellaneous materials, such as phono- 
graph records, pictures, and the like, for 
use in the teaching of French. Data 
reference to 
textbooks now used in two-years of 
French in ninety-seven representative 
secondary schools accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

3. The third step consisted of the 
formulation of a selected list of pupil 
activities appropriate for the attainment 
of the immediate or classroom objectives 
proposed for use in the teaching of 
French. Criteria were formulated for 
evaluating pupil activities ; activities that 
seemed best to meet these criteria were 
selected and adapted from the following 
sources: (1) literature on the teaching 
of modern foreign languages, especially 
French; (2) published materials, such 
as courses of study, from cities having 
a population of 100,000 or more; (3) 
textbooks for use in the teaching of 
first and second year French. 

Answers to the three major questions 
proposed for study. The main points 


were also collected with 


_of the thesis are here summarized, in- 


dicating the answers that have been 
formulated with reference to the three 
major questions proposed for study. 

1. What tmmediate or classroom 
objectives for the teaching of two years 
of French represent amplified and con- 
tributory aspects for the attainment of 
the social and the leisure time objectives 
of the North Central Association? In 
connection with the consideration of the 
above question, data were collected rela- 
tive to objectives of French stated in 
published materials, such as courses of — 
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study and syllabi, from fifteen cities 
having a population of 100,000 or more. 
These data showed that twenty-one dif- 
ferent objectives in French were recog- 
nized. Objectives leading in frequency 
of mention were the ability to read, to 
speak, to write, and to understand 
French. Only five cities specified a 
knowledge of the history, the govern- 
ment, the ideals, and the life of the 
French people as an objective. On the 
whole, it was found that in the fifteen 
cities studied, the tendency was to 
emphasize purely linguistic and disci- 
plinary objectives, and to neglect, in a 
large measure, the social and the avoca- 
tional features of the study of French. 

Data were also collected with refer- 
ence to teachers’ judgments in regard 
to immediate or classroom objectives of 
French, by sending a letter of inquiry 
to teachers and supervisors of French 
in two hundred representative secondary 
schools accredited by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The letter contained eighteen 
objectives, with a request to check those 
considered suitable for first and second 
year French, and to add other objec- 
tives. All of the objectives stated in 
the letter of inquiry met with the ap- 
proval of the majority. of the ninety- 
nine teachers and supervisors who re- 
plied. The slight differences in the 
number of times the objectives were 
checked were relatively unimportant. 
Unanimous agreement was indicated 
with respect to only one objective: 
ability to pronounce French with a fair 
degree of accuracy. 

Nine additional objectives were sug- 


gested by fifteen teachers. With one or 


two exceptions, however, these objec- 
tives were not different in nature from 


the eighteen objectives contained in the 
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letter of inquiry. To derive enjoyment 
from French, and to create a sense of 
brotherhood with foreign people were 
each mentioned three times; to give a 
knowledge of verbs, and to develop 
ability to tell something about several 
of the greatest French writers were each 
mentioned twice. The following five 
objectives were each mentioned once: 
to develop habits of accuracy; to give 
an understanding of English grammar ; 
to develop ability to pronounce, without 
the teacher’s aid, certain combinations 
of letters in new words; to develop 
ability to pass the College Board Exam- 
ination; to develop ability to see the 
resemblance of French to other words 
of the same root. 

The eighteen objectives stated in the 
letter of inquiry were retained, not 
merely because they were sanctioned by 
a group of teachers and supervisors of 
French, but chiefly because they seemed ~ 
to meet the needs of pupils pursuing the 
study of French, and to harmonize with 
the ultimate objectives of education. 
The eighteen objectives were analyzed 
into one hundred and thirty sub-objec- 
tives. The analysis was not exhaustive, 
but it was considered illustrative of a 
desirable method of procedure. Ob- 
viously, there was some overlapping 
between the eighteen objectives, as well 
as between their subdivisions. It should 
be noted that the detailed objectives — 
were not disparate and disconnected, 
but were interrelated with the major £ 
objectives of education. 

A summary of the eighteen immediate 
or classroom objectives for the teaching — 
of French, representing amplified and — 
contributory aspects for the attainment — 
of the social and the leisure time objec- — 


tives of the North Central Association, 3 
follows. 4 
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A. Acquiring fruitful knowledge. 

1. Ability to understand the signi- 
cance of some of the main facts about 
France and its people. 

2. Ability to recognize avocational 
opportunities in salutary types of activi- 
ties related directly or indirectly to 
French. 

3. Ability to understand the signifi- 
cance of French words and phrases 
commonly used-in English. 

4. Ability to associate French and 
English words derived from the same 
source. 

5. Ability to compare French and 
English with reference to simple fea- 
tures of structure. 

6. Ability to read simple French 
without translation. 

7. Ability to write simple French. 

8. Ability to speak simple French, 
and to understand it when others speak. 

9. Ability to translate simple French 
whenever necessary as an evidence of 
preparation or of understanding. 

10. Ability to apply the elementary 
principles of grammar as needed in 
reading, speaking, and writing French. 

B. Development of attitudes, inter- 
ests, motives, ideals, and appreciations. 
_ 1. Ability to respect the desirable 
qualities of the French people. 

B.2. Ability to enjoy avocational pur- 
suits related directly or indirectly to 
_ French. 

C. Development of definite mental 
techniques in perception, memory, imag- 
ination, judgment, and reasoning. 

1. Ability to use effectively mental 
habits that are involved in interpreting 
language. 

2. Ability to infer se meanings of 
some French words. 

: ; Acquiring right habits and useful 


1. Ability to give the French equiva- 
lents of a number of English words. 


2. Ability to give the English equiva- 
lents of a number of French words. 


5 


3. Ability to pronounce French with 
a fair degree of accuracy. 

4. Ability to give the inflected forms 
of’ French words. 

2. What materials of instruction are 
appropriate for the attainment of the 
immediate or classroom objectives pro- 
posed for the teaching of two years of 
French? In connection with the con- 
sideration of the above question, data 
were collected relative to textbooks used 
in the teaching of two years of French 
in representative secondary schools ac- 
credited by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Replies from ninety-seven teachers and 
supervisors of French indicated that, in 
the schools studied, nineteen different 
grammars were mentioned for first year 


French. Grammars by Fraser and 
Squair, Downer and Knickerbocker, 
Chardenal, and de Sauzé led in fre- 


quency of mention. The slight differ- 
ences in the number of times these were 
used were unimportant. Twenty-four 
different grammars and texts in compo- 
sition were mentioned for second year 
French. Grammars by 
Squair, and Chardenal led in frequency 
of mention. Again, as in first year 


French, the slight difference in the num- — 


ber of times these were used was un- 
important. 
year French, grammars of the indirect 
method type predominated, 
grammars of the direct method type 
were also represented. It appeared that, 
in many of the schools studied, the 


tendency was to use texts that stress 


formal grammar. 


Fraser and 


Both in first and second 


although 
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Data relative to texts used in reading 
showed that thirty-five texts were men- 
tioned for first year French. Petits 
Contes de France by Méras and Roth, 
Le Premier Livre by Méras, and Contes 
et Légendes by Guerber were the most 
frequently used. Prepared readers pre- 
dominated, but a few literary texts were 
also included. Sixty-two texts in read- 
ing were mentioned for second year 
French. Le Voyage de Monsieur Per- 
richon by Labiche and Martin, L’Abbé 
Constantin by Halévy, and Sans Famille 
by Malot were the most frequently 
mentioned. Literary texts the 
rule, but a few prepared readers were 
also mentioned. Texts in reading that 
reflect the spirit of France and its peo- 
ple, and embody informational material 
were represented, both in first and sec- 
ond year French. A number of texts 
were included, however, that do not re- 
flect French life or French character- 
istics. 

Preparatory to selecting materials of 
instruction for the attainment of the 
immediate or classroom objectives pro- 
posed for French, criteria were formu- 
lated for evaluating seven kinds of ma- 
terials of instruction. In the light of 
these criteria, illustrative materials of 
instruction were suggested for the at- 
tainment of six of the immediate or 
classroom objectives outlined for 
French. These materials included: 
French texts in reading ; newspapers and 
periodicals written in French; French 
grammars; French texts in composition ; 
books, newspapers, and__ periodicals, 
written. in English; pictorial material, 
such as photographs, post cards, films, 
slides, and the like ; phonograph records ; 
ames ; miscellaneous materials, such as 

Iway posters and railway booklets. 


were 
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priate for the attainment of the imme- 
diate or classroom objectives proposed — 
for the teaching of two years of French? 
In connection with the consideration of 
the above question, six criteria were 
formulated for evaluating pupil activi- 
ties: (1) activities should be appro- 
priate for engendering the abilities de- 
sired; (2) activities should be educative, 
and not merely entertaining; (3) in 
general, activities should be interesting ; 
(4) they should be varied; (5) they 
should be suited to pupils’ capacities; 
(6) in the case of habits, activities 
should, whenever possible, engender 
them in the way in which they will later 
be used. 

Illustrative activities that seemed ap- 
propriate in view of the foregoing cri- 
teria were suggested for the attainment 
of ten of the immediate objectives of 
French outlined in Chapter II. The 
principal activities may be summarized, 
without respect to the order of their 
relative importance, as follows: 

1. Drawing maps, costumes, et cet- 
era. 

2. Listening to lectures, either Eng- 
lish or French. 

3. Dramatizing scenes, and taking © 
part in plays. 

4. Observing pictorial material. 

5. Reading, including French and 
English books, newspapers, and period- 
icals. a 

6. Collecting material for the bulle- 


tin board, exhibits, scrap books, et 
cetera. 
7. Preparing reports on_ special 
topics. “4 
8. Playing games. E. 


9. Engaging in debates. 

10. Visiting museums, exhibits, 
cetera: a 

11. Keeping a notebook containing — 


et 
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French words commonly used in Eng- 
lish, information about France, et cetera. 

12. Answering questions based upon 
the textbook or upon matters of every- 
day life. 

13. Summarizing and discussing ma- 
terial read. 

14. Writing original compositions. 


15. Corresponding with French boys 
and girls. 

16. Translating from English to 
French. 

17. Writing from dictation. 


18. Taking part in simple conversa- 
tion in French. 

19. Singing French songs. 

20. Attending French plays, or plays 
and motion pictures with a French set- 


ting. 

21. Taking part in French folk 
dances. 

22. Writing original sentences illus- 


trating certain grammatical principles. 

23. Preparing mutation exercises, 
such as changing all of the nouns in a 
given selection to the plural number, 
and making the other necessary corres- 
ponding changes. 

24. Filling blanks. 

25. Selecting from French reading 

matter sentences illustrating certain 

grammatical principles. 


26. Memorizing short selections. 
27. Taking part in vocabulary drills. 
28. Practicing pronunciation. 

29. Inflecting French words. 

30. Listening to French music. 


Summary of findings and conclusions. 
A summary of findings and conclu- 
sions with reference to objectives, ma- 
terials of instruction, and pupil activi- 
ties for French follows: 


1. In fifteen cities having a popula- 


tion of 100,000 or more, objectives as 
Fisted in published materials, such as 
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courses of study and syllabi, stressed the 
purely linguistic and the disciplinary 
aspects of the study of French, and 
neglected, in a large measure, the social 
and the avocational features. 

2. Twenty-one different objectives 
were recognized in these fifteen cities. 
Objectives leading in frequency of men- 
tidn were the reading, the speaking, 
and the writing of French, each men- 
tioned eleven times, and the understand- 
ing of French, mentioned eight times. 

3. The eighteen immediate or class- 
room objectives of French suggested in 
this thesis met with the approval of the 
majority of a representative group of 
ninety-nine French teachers and super- 
visors in secondary schools accredited 
by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

4. The ninety-nine French teachers 
and supervisors from whom expressions 
“of opinion were obtained, agreed unani- 
mously upon only one objective: namely, 
ability to pronounce French with a fair 
degree of accuracy. 

5. Reports from ninety-seven repre- 
sentative secondary schools accredited 
by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools showed 
that many different textbooks were used 
in first and second year French. 

6. Grammars of the indirect method 
type predominated in these schools, both 
in first and second year French, although 


grammars of the direct method type 


were also represented. 

7. It appeared that, in many of the 
schools studied, the tendency was to use 
French grammar texts that stress for- 
mal grammar. 

8. In the schools studied, in first 


year French, prepared readers were the _ 
most commonly used reading matter, 
but a few literary texts were also men- 


at 
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tioned. In second year French, the 
situation was reversed, and litetary 
texts predominated. 

9. In the schools studied, both in 
first and second year French, texts in 
reading that reflect the spirit of France 
and its people, and embody informa- 
tional material were represented. Some 
texts were included, however, that do 
not reflect French life or French char- 
acteristics. 

10. Of the many different kinds of 
materials of instruction available for 


first and second year French, some are 


suitable for use in connection with the 
attainment of the social and the leisure 
time objectives of the North Central 
Association. 

11. So far as textbook material is 
concerned, it appears that the best ma- 
terial for the realization of the social 
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and leisure time objectives of the North 
Central Association can be obtained by 
choosing selections from a number of 
textbooks. 

12. A great variety of pupil activi- 
ties, appropriate for the attainment of 
the immediate or classroom objectives 
of French, are available. 

Limitations of this study and recom- 
mendations for further investigation. 
The problems taken up in this study are 
considered only from the point of view 
of qualitative standards. In order to or- 
ganize the suggested immediate or class- 
room objectives, the illustrative materi- 
als of instruction, and the illustrative 
pupil activities into quantitative teaching 
units for administrative purposes, it will 
be necessary to try them out in a large 
number of French classes, and carefully 
to observe, evaluate, and test results. 


Back Numbers of the Proceedings 


_In the September, 1926, issue of the Quarterly attention was called to the fact that the 
office has'on hand a goodly supply of back numbers of the North Central Association Pro- 
ceedings. Many of these constitute veritable mines of educational materials suitable for 
teacher training courses, study club work, and libraries. The list of these Proceedings ts 


as follows: 

Issue Conspicuous Features 
1921-Pt. I The Function of the High 
bay Cis School Principal. 
1921-Pt. II Curriculum Reorganization. 
1922-Pt. I Teachers in Accredited 
Schools. 


-1922-Pt. II Bible Study Courses for Sec- 
hee. ondary Schools. 
Fees o ~The High School Course in 


= ae English, 
apondeee-rt I 
ule : ing Load. 

Junior High Schools and Col- 
lege Entrance Require 
ments. : 

. I Accrediting Private High 

chools. . 

The High School as Judged 

by its Students. | 


Size of Class and the Teach-_ 


ler to encourage the use of these bulletins, the Board has decide 
each, Address North Central Association Quarterly, 420 
, Ann Arbor, Michigan, enclosing remittance with order. 
# Pa : fore pals aha ol sea 


Issue 
1924-Pt. 


Conspicuous Features 


II Referendum Vote Respecting 
Fifteen Hours in Educa- 
tion. 


1924-Pt. III Report of Committee on 


Curricula. 
The Pupil Load in 
Schools. 
Junior High Schools. — 
Standards for Reorganizi 
Secondary School Curric 
Our Secondary Schools, | 
tet Undergraduate Cu 


tion of Secondary School — 


1925-Pt. I 


1925-Pt. II 


1925-Pt. III 
1925-Pt. IV 


« 
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Standards for Reorganiza- — E 


High | 


